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PART OF CANTO XXVII 
BY EZRA POUND 


Sed et universus quoque ecclesie populus, 
All rushed out and built the duomo, 
Went as one man without leaders 
And the perfect measure took form; 
“Glielmo ciptadin” says the stone, “the author 
“And Nicolao was the carver” 
Whatever the meaning may be. 
And they wrote for year after year 
Refining the criterion, 
Or they rose as the tops subsided: 
Brumaire, Fructidor, Petrograd. 
And Tovarisch lay in the wind. 
And the sun lay over the wind. 
And three forms became in the air 
And hovered about him, 
so that he said: 
This machinery is very ancient, 
surely we have heard this before. 

And.the waves like a forest 
Where the wind is weightless in the leaves 
But moving, 

so that the sound runs upon sound. 

Xarites, born of Venus and wine. 
Carved stone upon stone. 
But in sleep, in the waking dream, 
Petal’d the air; 

twig where but wind-streak had been; 


Copyright 1927 by Ezra Pound. 
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Moving bough without root, 
by Helios. 
So that the Xarites bent over tovarisch, 
And these are the labours of tovarisch, 
That tovarisch lay in the earth, 
And rose, and wrecked the house of the tyrants, 
And that tovarisch then lay in the earth 
And the Xarites bent over tovarisch. 


These are the labours of tovarisch, 

That tovarisch wrecked the house of the tyrants, 

And rose, and talked folly on folly, 

And walked forth and lay in the earth ; 
And the Xarites bent over tovarisch. 


And that tovarisch cursed and blessed without aim, 
These are the labours of tovarisch, ' 
Saying: 
“Me Cadmus sowed in the earth 
And with the thirtieth autumn 
I return to the earth that made me. 
Let the five last build the wall: 


I neither build nor reap. 
That he came with the gold ships, Cadmus, 
That he fought with the wisdom, 
Cadmus, 
of the gilded prows. 

Nothing I build, and I reap 
Nothing; 
With the thirtieth autumn 
I sleep, I sleep not, 
I rot 

and I build no wall. 


Where was the wall of Eblis 
At Ventadour, there now are the bees, 
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And in that court 
Wild grass for their pleasure 
That they carry back to the crevice 
Where loose stone hangs upon stone. 
I sailed never with Cadmus, 
Lifted never stone above stone.” 


“Baked and eaten, tovarisch! 

“Baked and eaten, tovarisch, my boy. 

: “That is your story. And up again, 

“Up and at ’em. Laid never stone upon stone.’ 


5] 


' “The air burst into leaf.” 


“Hung there flowered acanthus, 
“Can you tell the down from the up?” 








ISOLATED SUPERIORITY 


BY T. S. ELIOT 


Y publishing his “collected poems” *—a collection remarkable 
because it represents also a rigorous selection and omission 
—Mr Pound provokes us to another attempt to estimate his work. 
I am doubtful whether such a valuation is, or will ever be, quite 
possible for our generation; but even if not, it is worth while at 
least to enquire into the nature of our difficulty in criticizing his 
work. 

Pound has had, and has an immense influence, but no disciples. 
For the absence of the latter, I think he is to be felicitated; or per- 
haps it does not matter an atom. He has been a great deal imitated, 
but that matters still less; and with his imitators neither I nor 
any one else can be concerned. But apart from imitation and 
plagiarism, there are these two things which are not the same: 
influence and discipleship. Sometimes they are united in the same 
persons; but\I have suggested that Pound has great influence but 
no disciples. And I think that the reason is this: that influence can 
be exerted through form, whereas one makes disciples only among 
those who sympathize with the content. To illustrate by a very 
different case, Cardinal Newman has influenced a great number of 
people, but his disciples, if there are any, must be very few. But 
of Pound I believe that in form he foreran, excelled, and is still in 
advance of our own generation and even the literary generation 
after us; whereas his ideas are often those of the generation which 
preceded him. 

It is an interesting anomaly, but perhaps not curious. What is 
curious is his complete and isolated superiority as a master of verse 
form. No one living has practised the art of verse with such auster- 
ity and devotion; and no one living has practised it with more 
success.) I make no exception of age or of country, including France 


1 Personae: The Collected Poems of Ezra Pound. 8vo. 231 pages. Boni 
& Liveright. $3.50. 
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and Germany; what there may be in other languages I cannot judge. 
Nor do I limit the “art of verse” by the necessary but dangerous 
word technique. A man who devises new rhythms is a man who 
extends and refines our sensibility; and that is not merely a matter 
of “technique.” | I have, in recent years, cursed Mr Pound often 
enough; for I am never sure that I can call my verse my own; just 
when I am most pleased with myself, I find that I have only caught 
up some echo from a verse of Pound’s. 

The term vers-/ibres, never a happy one, is happily dying out. 
We can now see that there was no movement, no revolution, and 
there is no formula. The only revolution was that Ezra Pound 
was born with a fine ear for verse. | He has enabled a few other 
persons, including myself, to improve their verse sense; so that 
he has improved poetry through other men as well as by himself. 
I cannot think of any one writing verse, of our generation and the 
next, whose verse (if any good) has not been improved by the 
study of Pound’s. His poetry is an inexhaustible reference book 
of verse form. There is, in fact, no one else to study. One or two 
eminent writers have tried to take their lessons direct from Whit- 
man. But (as their work shows) Whitman is not a safe model 
unless you have a better, or at least a more reliable ear than Whit- 
man; it is wiser to absorb your Whitman through Pound. 

From this point of view, I regret that the new volume should 
be a selection. Mr Pound has written some poems which I find 
rub me the wrong way; but I would not have any of them omitted, 
for there is something to be learned from every one. And besides, 
to tell the truth, the poems that annoy me are here: Moeurs Con- 
temporaines. Mr Pound has an exquisite sense of humour, and 
his epistolary style is masterly; but the wit and humour in his 
verse. . . . But that question would lead us to another aspect of 
the matter. Meanwhile, where are In Tempore Senectutis and the 
Lament for Glaucus? Another collection must be made after 
Mr Pound is dead. 

There is another thing to be said about Pound’s Art of Verse. 
As many persons prefer his early poems, I must record my convic- 
tion that his verse has steadily improved, and that the Cantos are 
the most interesting of all. This gives me the opportunity to make 
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a gentle transition to the second part of my subject. Mr Wyndham 
Lewis, in The Enemy, has handled these Cantos rather roughly. 
(Where the Cantos are humorous or colloquial, I sympathize with 
him.) I think that the trouble is this: Mr Lewis, being a philoso- 
pher, is impatient with the content; not being a poet, he is not 
sufficiently interested in the form. Hence Mr Lewis is a little 
hasty, and might lead the inexperienced reader to believe that 
Pound’s rhythms spring from the same source as those of Miss 
Stein. And this is wholly untrue: they have nothing in common. 
The only criticism which could be made of the Cantos is that 
Pound’s auditory sense is perhaps superior to his visual sense. His 
eye is indeed remarkable, it is careful, comprehensive, and exact; 
but it is rare that he has an image of the maximum concentration, 
an image which combines the precise and concrete with a kind of 
almost infinite suggestion. His verse, on the other hand, does 
everything that he wants it to do; it has the uniform rhythm run- 
ning through it, combined with unlimited variability of mood. As 
for the meaning of the Cantos, that never worries me, and I do not 
believe that I care. I know that Pound has a scheme and a kind 
of philosophy behind it; it is quite enough for me that he thinks 
he knows what he is doing; I am glad that the philosophy is there, 
but I am not interested in it. 

This brings us to the second problem about Pound. \ I confess 
that I am seldom interested in what he is saying, but only in the 
way he says it. That does not mean that he is saying nothing; for 
ways of saying nothing are not interesting. Swinburne’s form is 
uninteresting, because he is literally saying next to nothing, and 
unless you mean something with your words they will do nothing 
for you. But Pound’s philosophy, I suspect, is just a little anti- 
quated. He began as the last disciple of the Nineties, and was 
much influenced by Mr Yeats and Mr Ford Madox Ford. He 
added his own extensive erudition, and proceeded to a curious 
syncretism which I do not think he has ever set in order. He 
is, of course, extremely Romantic. His Romance has enabled him 
to revive much that needed to be revived; he has made people read 
Dante who might never have read him; he has fought successfully 
the English conventions of good poetry, and has made his point 
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that there are vital qualities of style which are found in Provengal 
and Italian verse and which are not always found in English verse. 
He has induced a more critical attitude towards Shakespeare ; he has 
put Guido Cavalcanti and Arnaut Daniel back “on the map,” even 
for those who cannot read them. For all these gifts, and others, 
we cannot be too grateful: Pound’s critical influence is immense, 
and beneficial. (I wish he would let me edit his critical essays, 
instead of doing it himself.) My own critical debt to him is as 
great as my debt in versification. Yet I feel that there is a muddle 
somewhere. Pound has gone on, and will go on, with vast and 
restless curiosity in everything that is said and written; it is not 
that he does not keep up with the times. But I sometimes wonder 
how he reconciles all his interests: how does he reconcile even 
Provengal and Italian poetry? He retains some mediaeval 
mysticism, without belief; this is mixed up with Mr Yeats’s spooks 
(excellent creatures in their native bogs); and involved with 
Dr Berman’s hormones; and a steam-roller of Confucian rational- 
ism (the Religion of a Gentleman, and therefore an Inferior 
Religion) has flattened over the whole. So we are left with the 
question (which the unfinished Cantos make more pointed) what 
does Mr Pound believe? 











YOU HAVE TO BE CAREFUL* 
BY CLAUD COCKBURN 


E left his luggage at the station and two hours later sat 
in a café and wrote: 


“I have, as you see, arrived. I am delighted to have discovered 
Luxemburg. Such a contrast and so restful after Munich and 
Vienna, and, of course, London. I have spent the morning walk- 
ing about the streets: the people all look so placid and prosperous. 
Evidently there is something to be said for being politically entre 
les deux, as the French say. Perhaps because it is a capital and yet 
such a very small one, everything has a miniature air, as though 
one could lift up a roof here and there, and peep, without disturb- 
ing them, at the lives inside of these people. Also it is extremely 
cheap because they use Belgian money. I think I shall be able to 
find a cheap room, and I’ve no doubt I shall be able to get someone 
or other to give me lessons in German conversation. I am enjoying 
so much the sense of detachment one has in a town where one knows 


nobody.” 


After lunch he posted his letter and found a small café near the 
barracks. It seemed antique and quaint, and there would be a wide 
view from its upper windows. Mr Gregory thought that it would 
be nice to lodge in such a simple little house in this simple little 
capital and in rather hesitating German he asked for a room. A 
small pretty woman with a white face and large eyes told him that 
she and her husband scarcely ever took people in. Her husband 
who evidently had been handsome before he became so fat said 
that was so. You had to be careful these days. 

“Yes indeed,” said Mr Gregory, “but I am a young English- 
man, a student, and I want to live cheaply and learn the German 
language.” 

“So,” said the man. “But if you want to learn German you 
ought to go to Berlin. Here, these people, they don’t speak proper 


* Announced under the title Von Uhl. 
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German; in Luxemburg they speak Luxemburger Platt-deutsch. 
You ought to go to Berlin. That’s a city that is. And they speak 
German faultlessly.” 

“Of course. But as a matter of fact I’ve just come from Vienna 
because even there life was too expensive. And I thought per- 
a ra 

“O yes, life’s terribly expensive nowadays. Terribly expensive.” 

He stood with his hands behind his back as though to balance 
his paunch, and blew through the empty cigarette-holder that he 
held in his mouth. His voice gave a melancholy appearance to the 
small brown room with a half-dozen oblong tables, and pale- 
coloured bottles on a shelf, and a mechanical piano. His wife had 
been looking at Mr Gregory, and when he looked at her he saw 
that she thought him funny and interesting and quite harmless. 
Also he wore gold-rimmed spectacles which made such people think 
that he was “solide.” 

She began to talk coaxingly to her husband, like a child at the 
Zoo urging its uncle to come into the monkey-house. 

The man said, “We’re very simple people.” 

“Naturally,” said Mr Gregory, “so am I.” 

“Well—” said he. 

His wife said, “You could find a man at the station to carry 
your luggage. Ask for Herr Engel. He’s a friend of ours. He'll 
know where to bring it. You have to be careful nowadays. It 
wouldn’t be at all nice if a thief were to run off with it.” 

At the station Mr Gregory resisted the offers of three outside 
porters, not because he thought it at all likely that they were 
thieves, but in order not to offend the café people. 

At last he found Herr Engel who was very young and looked 
very sad. He put the luggage on to the back seat of a little, old 
motor-car. Mr Gregory sat beside him on the front seat, and said, 
as they rode towards the café, “It’s a beautiful town, Luxemburg.” 
It wasn’t precisely what he wanted to say, but he was so glad to 
have found a cheap room that he wanted to say something pleasant 
to everyone, and his German was limited. 

“Oh yes,” said Herr Engel, looking like some lugubrious me- 
chanical doll shaken up and down by the vibration of his ram- 
shackle motor. He sighed. “Still it isn’t what you could call a 
city.” 

“Oh no,” said Mr Gregory. “Naturally.” 
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Herr Engel carried Mr Gregory’s trunk to the bedroom over the 
café, where it stood looking too heavy for the uneven wooden floor. 
There was a short bed, a table covered with a thick red cloth, a 
washing-stand, and some pictures of Madame Fleck at her wed- 
ding and of Herr Fleck with the members of a shooting-club he had 
belonged to in Strassburg. 

“Charming,” thought Mr Gregory looking round and out into 
the quiet square. “So, how shall one say? Bérgerlich.” 

He unpacked, and Frau Fleck said, “Oh the books! The books! 
What a lot of books!” And when he came downstairs Herr Fleck 
brought him a glass of beer and said: 

“You’re a student, eh? You read books a great deal? Well, 
well, reading’s nice. Our paper here in Luxemburg has three 
editions every day, and I read them all. I like to know what’s hap- 
pening in the world; sport, politics, everything. Also we get the 
Illustrierte from Berlin. There you have photographs of every- 
thing. Of the Prince of Wales you know, of New York, of Italy. 
Wonderful. I'll bring you this week’s copy. There’s a photograph 
of London in it. That’ll make you feel a bit at home, won’t it?” 
He padded across the room in his felt slippers. He searched, 
puffing, behind the bar, and brought out a copy of the IIlustrierte 
Zeitung. Mr Gregory made glad comments on a photograph of the 
roundabout traffic system at the Marble Arch. 

“Yes, it’s nice to read,” said Herr Fleck. “But don’t you be- 
lieve everything you read.” 

“Rather not,” said Mr Gregory. 

Herr Fleck stood swaying, with his back to the iron stove that 
was in the middle of the room, and blew through his cigarette- 
holder as he looked out at the low barrack buildings on the other 
side of the square and the lorries that went banging across the via- 
duct bridge towards Germany. 

“No, that’s what it is. You mustn’t believe what the papers 
say, you know.” He looked knowingly and patronizingly at Mr 
Gregory and nodded, his fleshy good-looking face suddenly cut by 
harsh, sly, angry lines. 

And after supper he sat in his shirt-sleeves reading the evening 
edition of the Luxemburger Zeitung which lay flat on the table 
under the weak electric light, surrounded as it were, by his big face 
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and his big fleshy forearms, and he shook his head and said, “No, 
that’s what it is. There’s nothing true nowadays.” 

In the café two postmen, two soldiers, each with a girl, and a 
solitary young man were dining. The Flecks had left it in charge 
of the servant-girl, and they had had supper in the tiny sitting- 
room that seemed full of cupboards and a sewing machine, and was 
squeezed somehow between the café and the kitchen. 

They were delighted that Mr Gregory was willing to have his 
supper with them, instead of going out to a big hotel. Herr Fleck, 
looking triumphant, brought in two giant plates full of porridge. 
“Just look at it,” he said. “I know what the English like. I 
worked for eight years at the Hotel Adlon in Berlin, and while I 
was there, I remember very well that the English Lord Kitchener 
stayed there, and every day, every day, every day he ate porridge. 
The English all eat porridge,” he said turning from Mr Gregory 
to his wife, as though he were interpreting for a savage. “And 
it’s a very healthy soup, in my opinion. My wife doesn’t like it 
though.” He looked at her gravely, a spoon full of porridge in his 
mouth. 

“But then,” said Mr Gregory, in alarm, “you have nothing to 
eat to-night.” 

She burst out, smiling and shaking her head and talking, and 
deprecating with her hands, all at once, like a firework prettily 
going off. “Oh, yes, yes. Presently I shall eat some meat. You 
just sit quiet and eat. Please. Sit quiet and eat. That’s the thing. 
You must eat everything.” 

And “Just sit and eat everything” they kept saying, putting 
great quantities of food in front of him and looking at one another 
as pleased as Punch when he said, ““This is very good, this is very 
good indeed”—which he said partly because it was good and partly 
because he liked, anyway, to be cheerful and friendly and “get on 
well with people.” 

Afterwards Frau Fleck ran in and out with the dishes and Herr 
Fleck sat reading the paper contemptuously. “Just look,” he said, 
puffing, “how things are in the world. There’s Mussolini; there’s 
Poincaré, there’s Trotsky. And life so terribly expensive every- 
where.” 

And Frau Fleck would come in from the kitchen, and before pick- 
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ing up another pile of plates she would lean on the table and say, 
“It’s a swindling world, you know, it’s a swindling world. And 
the eggs and the boots cost, or a little bit of meat, costs . . .” She 
twitched her hand in front of her face like someone who smells 
something unpleasant, and skipped away to the kitchen. Mr 
Gregory began to feel melancholy about it all, too. 

“Tt’s the result, naturally, of the war,” he said. 

“That’s what it is,” said Herr Fleck. “Eight years ago it ended, 
exactly eight years ago as a matter of fact this month. And just 
look at how everything is.” 

Mr Gregory tried to think of the German for “Deplorable but 
inevitable” but judged it safer to say, “You fought in the war?” 

“Yes. I saw it all,” said Herr Fleck. “In Poland I was; in 
Russia, in the Carpathians, Roumania. You couldn’t picture to 
yourself what sort of life those people live over in Russia. Bad 
little houses, and so cold all the time, and they can’t even read, you 
know, most of them; you couldn’t really call it a life, as you might 
say, at all.” 

“And afterwards, did you go back to Berlin?” 

“No. It was all up with Berlin. I couldn’t go home to Strass- 
burg either, because of the damned French; and besides I hadn’t 
any home. My two brothers were killed, and that killed my 
mother, and her dying killed my old father. Four years and four 
of them done for.” 

“Terrible. Terrible.” 

“Yes. That’s how it is. Sol came here. A potty little town.” 
He scratched his head, puffing. “You and I,” he said. “The war’s 
done for our lives. We shan’t really ever see the end of this war. 
Our children; grandchildren more likely. Not us.” He seemed 
suddenly young and handsome, and pitiable like an ox, and Mr 
Gregory, looking at him across the narrow table, felt for a moment 
that he too was like that, and became sad and affectionate. He 
said, because he knew how and partly was interested, “And were 
you on the West front at all?” 

“No, the damned Prussians were afraid to put us against the 
French because we were Alsatians. And we couldn’t even get leave 
to go home or anything like that because the damned Prussians you 
know, hated us so.” 

“That was dreadful for you.” 

Later in the evening the whole Engel family came to the café; 
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young Engel introduced Mr Gregory to his parents. “This is the 
English gentleman that Gustav brought from the station,” said 
the elder Engel to his wife. Frau Engel was huge, and dressed in 
black. Her face too was huge and red and had a melted look, so 
that when she looked at you with her blue-grey eyes like goose- 
berries you didn’t know if she was going to cry very much or laugh 
very much. 

“We told him to look out for your son,” said Herr Fleck. 

“That’s right,” said Frau Engel. “One needs to have friends. 
When one’s a stranger you know, in a foreign town and doesn’t 
know any one, absolutely anything may happen.” 

They drank beer and asked questions. Mr Gregory again ex- 
plained that he was an Englishman, a student, who had come to 
study the German language. Herr Engel was enthusiastic; but 
thought it would be silly to put an advertisement in the paper. 
The way to learn was just to talk to people; society was the thing. 
In fact—he patted Mr Gregory on the shoulder—they would go 
for walks together, he would show him all the sights and the an- 
tiquities of Luxemburg. 

“Besides,” he said, “you’re a stranger. And if I could help 
you . . . And I like to talk to someone from outside. Of course 
in Munich, when I lived there, there were always people. Rus- 
sians, Austrians, every sort of person. But here . . .” He waved 
his hands, and grimaced, moving his scalp about with its mass of 
dun-coloured bristles, and Mr Gregory had time to say, “O, thank 
you very much, thank you,” and Herr Engel said, “Yes, that’s the 
way to learn to talk. Society, society’s the thing,” and slid along 
the bench and began to play cards with his son and Herr Fleck 
and the two postmen. 

Mr Gregory remained beside Frau Engel. He was delighted at 
getting to know so many people. He thought that the better you 
got to know and understand people the better you liked them. 

Frau Engel talked in vague melancholy little sentences with long 
pauses between them, as though she were thinking mournfully of 
something else, and talked only from habit. But as the half-hours 
crawled past and she drank more and more beer her sorrows were 
teleased and blew out her sentences like balloons, so that they 
wobbled on and on, rising and falling in lament. She explained 
how they had lived in Munich and first there was the war, and then 
there was the inflation time, and the revolutions, and no money, 
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and they had come to Luxemburg, and she wanted to go back to 
Munich, and they couldn’t. So cruel the world is, so cruel. And 
before that, long before, she lived in Vienna. 

“Vienna is very, very beautiful,” said Mr Gregory. 

“Ach, Vienna, the lovely town. What a world.” 

Mr Gregory was kind. He smiled and smiled and nodded and 
patted her knee. “And my husband,” she said. ‘He remains 
calm through it all. There he sits every night, losing money. And 
Gustav, such a splendid young fellow—just look at him—he hasn’t 
any prospects. What is to become of him, of us all? So hard, the 
world is. He has to keep driving his motor-car, all day. All 
day. Yes, what is to become of us?’ She became soothed by Mr. 
Gregory’s attention and sympathy. She put her large arm round 
his neck and reposed. Frau Fleck, with her exhausted, bird-like 
cheerfulness put a coin into the electric piano and it played 
Toreador. Tum-tar-tatar. In the middle of it her brother came 
in, a boy of seventeen with greased hair and dressed in a tight- 
fitting blue suit with an imitation silk handkerchief blooming in 
the breast pocket. He shook hands negligently with Mr Gregory, 
and when Toreador was over tried to change the tune. 

*‘Let’s have a bit of the Jazz,” he said. But there were three 
tunes on each roll, so the piano had to play Celeste Aida, and the 
Swan Song from Lohengrin. Then he changed the tune, put in a 
coin, and began to dance the Charleston by himself in the middle 
of the floor, showing off, though nobody was looking at him. 

At one in the morning Mr Gregory went to bed; they all waved 
and smiled and shouted good-night. 


Nevertheless he did put an advertisement in the paper. “Good 


pronunciation .essential.” There came letters, dozens of them, 
which Mr Gregory thought he ought to answer because he gathered 
that their writers were poor and expectant. And prospective teach- 
ers came and called in person. A confident young man who was 
rather drunk and said he would be an ideal teacher for Mr 
Gregory, being absolute master of four languages and unusually 
well-informed on all subjects. And a Professor with a brown 
beard who explained in broken German that he detested giving con- 
versation lessons but was compelled to do so by lack of money. 
And a lady who said she came from Hanover where the best Ger- 
man was spoken, and said next to nothing else, but sat for a long 
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time and stared. Mr Gregory was appalled. He liked to be kind 
to everyone, especially when abroad. On the other hand he did 
want an efficient German teacher. He judged it best to tell them 
all that he would write to them, thinking that later, perhaps, he 
might. 

In the afternoon there was a noise like a whip being cracked in 
the café. Herr Fleck rushed in to the sitting-room. 

“There’s a Prussian come to see you.” 

“Me? Did he make that noise?” 

“His heels.” 

Mr Gregory hurried into the café. The noise happened again 
as the Prussian introduced himself : 

“Von Uhl!” 

Mr Gregory felt shabby and under-developed. They sat down. 

“IT have come with reference to your advertisement. So far as 
pronunciation is concerned:—I am a German.” He slapped a 
German passport on to the table. “Further, I am a Prussian.” 
He put a Prussian state passport beside the other. ‘Furthermore 
for the last three years I have been living in Berlin’”—he put on 
the table a police card showing the dates of his arrival at, and de- 
parture from, Berlin. He was big and splendid looking, and Mr 
Gregory had a sense of being carried along by a magnificent 
locomotive. 

It was arranged that Von Uhl should come and talk German 
with him for two hours every day. The price too was arranged. 

“Tn order to live, one must have money,” said Von Uhl. 

“Could we start to-morrow?” said Mr Gregory. 

“We could start now,” said Von Uhl. ‘We could go for a walk 
together if you like.” 

So Von Uhl put a stiff green hat on his head, arranged concen- 
tratedly his tie, and they went for a walk. Previously Mr Gregory 
had thought that he walked in a normal way. Walking with Von 
Uhl he realized that he shuffled along anyhow. Von Uhl de- 
scribed the history of Luxemburg, the underground railway system 
of Berlin, and the character of the former German Crown Prince. 
“An indifferent general, and a very brave man.” Mr Gregory re- 
flected remorsefully that he could only think of the Crown Prince 
as a “little Willy” strutting about with an eye-glass and no chin. 

“You fought under him?” 
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“Yes. It happened like this.” His voice seemed to make a sus- 
tained irresistible noise. Mr Gregory listened, dazed, as though he 
were standing on a country station watching the night express go 
through, and heard how Von Uhl had joined the army at sixteen 
as a result of his extraordinary bodily development. Within two 
years he was in command of a body of storm troops. They loved 
him. They called him “Baby.” He received countless medals. 
On account of his iron will his epaulets were removed for insubordi- 
nation by the personal order of the King of Bavaria. On account 
of his courage, judgement, and military ability they were restored 
again two hours later in the presence of the Crown Prince, who 
wept for joy. So did the King of Bavaria. He was taken prisoner 
and escaped. He was wounded again and again. He fought like 
blazes at Ypres, Gallipoli, Salonika, Verdun, Riga, Bagdad. 

Then there was the armistice and the revolution, so he went to his 
uncle’s estate in Saxony and broke in horses that everyone thought 
were unridable. They rolled over and over, crushed him against 
brick walls, dashed snorting over the country for miles and miles, 
and finally collapsed. 

When the inflation-time began he joined the staff of the Deutsche 
Bank, and on the second day of his service there organized a suc- 
cessful strike of all the bank employees in Berlin to compel the 
authorities to pay them in dollars. 

He married a marvellous girl. She drove a motor-car at eighty 
miles an hour, and mended his socks, and sailed a five-ton yacht 
single-handed from Stettin to Kiel in a hurricane, and was beau- 
tiful, and the only girl of the age who knew how a felt hat ought 
to be brushed. 

He acted on the films. He flew an aeroplane advertising a brand 
of chocolate. He played the drum in a night club band. And 
then money got tighter and tighter. There were no more jobs. 
He came to Luxemburg to look for one. 

They seemed to have walked a long way out of the town. Rain 
water dripped off the autumn beech-trees on to the road all round 
them. 

“What a remarkable career,” said Mr Gregory. 

Von Uhl stopped and turned to him, bowing slightly. 

“Herr Gregory, I must really apologize for having bored you 
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with all that stuff about myself. Sometimes I experience a certain 
desire to tell it to somebody. But naturally nobody is interested 
in that sort of thing nowadays.” 

“Oh but I am, enormously.” 

Von Uhl bowed again. “Well but that’s very rare. Perhaps 
you are more sympathetic than most. And I have no friends here 
of my own kind. And the other people, the townsfolk et cetera— 
of course I am thoroughly democratic in my ideas. But the fact 
is you have to be on your guard nowadays with people of that kind. 
Otherwise they take advantage of you. But after all, why should 
one be interested in all that? What’s the good of it all now?” 

Mr Gregory perceived that the locomotive had no lines to run 
along any more; he was sorry. He said: 

“If I may ask, how old are you?” 

“Twenty-eight.” 

“I’m twenty-six. I was eighteen when the War ended. In a 
training camp. Of course I saw nothing.” 

“Quite.” 

“What a beautiful sunset. Perhaps it will be fine to-morrow.” 

“Very beautiful. But it doesn’t mean fine weather. In Ger- 
many one studies meteorology at school, and I know. Apropos, if 
you will excuse me, I should like to be getting back. At half past 
five I have to be in the Café Namur. In case there should be a 
message from my wife.” 

“Your wife is here?” 

“Yes. She is ill, and anyhow I haven’t any money. Therefore 
she lives here with her father, who, I may mention, detests me on 
account of the fact that I am the only person he has ever met who 
is as strong-willed as himself. Therefore, I don’t usually go to 
the house. But since my wife is, as I say ill, and has, every now 
and then, crises, which may be dangerous or even fatal, I let them 
know where I am to be found at any particular time and they send 
a messenger.” 

They reached the town and were going to part. Von Uhl’s smile 
was suddenly charming and seemed younger than the rest of him. 

“Herr Gregory,” he said. “I don’t know if it strikes you in that 
way, but it seems to me that we are sympathetic and we are both 
alone, and I would be glad if we could be together for much more 
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than two hours a day. Naturally you would only pay for the two 
hours as arranged; in this way I should benefit by your company, 
and your German conversation would benefit by the extra practice.” 

“I should like that tremendously.” 

“We could even go to a theatre now and then.” 

“Or the cinema.” 

“Or a dance-hall.” 

“Good. Good. We shall amuse ourselves together all right.” 

“Splendid. Till to-morrow then. Good. Good. Au revoir.” 

“Au revoir,” said Mr Gregory, and in the café when they asked 
him about his new teacher he told them with enthusiasm of 
Von Uhl. The Flecks were there and the Engels. They weren’t 
enthusiastic. They listened and looked at him with dry doubtful 
expressions. 

“He’s a Prussian, is he?” 

—o. 

“Ah. Yes I saw that in a moment. The way he came in and 
clicked his heels—all that Kaiser stuff.” 

Herr Engel and Herr Fleck talked to one another sagely in 
dialect. Herr Engel ruminated. Then he pushed his tough little 
face towards Mr Gregory and said: 

“Look here. You’re a young man and you don’t know just how 
things are in the world. But we’ve suffered a lot, and you can take 
it from me that people aren’t to be trusted. For instance, who is 
this man? Why did all those people come to see you all at once 
like that?’ He nodded lugubriously. 

“But Herr Engel, they all saw the advertisement and just came. 
Surely it’s natural, I mean to say, it’s what happens when one puts 
an advertisement in the paper.” 

It was no use. “You're very young,” said Herr Engel. “It’s a 
swindling world,” said Frau Fleck. Herr Fleck said, ““That’s what 
it is, especially Prussians.” And Frau Engel just sat, an indefinite 
mass, seeming to exude the dismal experience of her past into the 
present and the future. 

Mr Gregory looked miserable. 

“It’s because you’re a stranger and we don’t want you to come 
to any harm,” said Frau Fleck, patting his arm. 

“And you’re young,” said Herr Fleck. “You believe what 
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people say. We've had experience, the war, and all that. We 
don’t believe anything. Even the newspapers.” 

“But for heaven’s sake, what harm do you expect to happen?” 

Anything might happen, they said. Robbery, murder, anything, 
especially with a Prussian. Anyhow there was a plot. They 
were confused and superstitious, like people after an earthquake, 
and the only thing they were sure of was that anything might 
happen. 

Every evening it was like that. They would say, “Well, how’s 
the Prussian?” And Mr Gregory would patiently and hopefully 
paint for them Von Uhl’s good qualities. And they said, “Do you 
believe that? Do you think so?” 

Mr Gregory thought it annoying and absurd. Every afternoon 
Von Uhl came to the café. Mr Gregory, while he put on his coat, 
remarked on the weather impartially to him and to Herr Fleck, 
bringing them, he hoped, together. And they stood on either side 
of him, mountainously silent, and nodded separately out of the 
window at the rain or the wind or the sunshine. Von Uhl never 
referred to Herr Fleck, maintaining a reserve which otherwise he 
had almost abandoned. In fact he began to treat Mr Gregory as 
an intimate friend, “because,” he explained, “we are both so 
lonely here.” 

He took Mr Gregory home with him into his tidy, cold little 
room and showed him a tie press, made at Magdeburg and unique 
in its efficiency, and his second suit of clothes all screwed into a 
wooden framework to keep it smart. And his eighteen medals and 
an album with five photographs in it, three of himself, one of his 
wife, and one of the funicular railway at Heidelberg in action. He 
told him that he weighed ninety-five point two five kilograms and 
measured one point nine eight metres in his socks. 

“And you?’ 

“I’m afraid I really don’t know.” 

“So,” said Von Uhl, and was haughty for a time as though he 
had imparted a confidence that had not been returned. 

They went together to the theatre, to the cinema, to dance-halls. 
They sat for hours together in the Café Namur, always arranging 
in advance where they would go next day so that Von Uhl might 
leave word of his whereabouts at his father-in-law’s house. 
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Once at a night club, they saw an old man with a forked beard 
and polished bald head gesticulating over the bare shoulders of the 
women who hung round the doorway. 

“From my wife,” said Von Uhl, paid for his champagne, gave 
the change to his partner, and disappeared. 

His wife had had a crisis, he said next morning. Just now, how- 
ever, she seemed better. But in the cinema that afternoon, a head 
like an egg and a jutting beard were silhouetted suddenly against 
the picture on the screen, peering this way and that. 

“From my wife,” said Von Uhl, and dashed out, treading on 
everyone’s toes. 

Once Mr Gregory went for a walk in the country with Herr 
Engel. It was a melancholy excursion, but Herr Engel seemed 
to enjoy it. Rain fell continuously, and his voice pattered on 
through the overpowering smell of rotting leaves and the noise of 
the river that rushed brimming beside the road. He was talking 
about Munich and the revolution, and how the soldiers suppressed 
the Bolshevists. There were two Russians, he said, prisoners of 
war. They had a machine-gun in the middle of the street. They 
kept firing and firing he said, straight ahead of them, although 
there was no one in the street and the Government soldiers came 
round the corner behind them and shot them dead. 

“Did you see that? How very extraordinary.” 

“Yes. I took a photograph of their bodies, which I have kept 
ever since. My wife and I would like to give it to you.” 

“To me? But really Herr Engel, why give it to me if you’ve 
kept it all this time?” 

“We should like to give it to you to remind you of us when you 
go home. It’s nice to be remembered.” 

“That’s true.” He thought, “How pathetic. And how wet 
we're getting.” 

As a result of the walk Herr Engel had an attack of lumbago 
and for nearly a week did not come to the café. The weather 
became worse and worse. One evening, as Mr Gregory and Von 
Uhl came out of the cinema, it was snowing. 

“Let’s go to my café and get warm, and have a drink,” said 
Mr Gregory. 

“Very well.” 
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The two postmen were there as usual, and Frau Fleck’s young 
brother and a sallow man who was manager of a motor shop, and 
two commercial travellers who had arrived on motor-bicycles and 
sat steaming with their leather coats thrown open and drank 
Schnapps incessantly. Mr Gregory and Von Uhl sat down, Von 
Uhl looking altogether too big for the café as though if he were 
to stand up he would carry the whole concern away on his shoul- 
ders. It was the first time he had been there in the evening when 
there was company, and Mr Gregory could see Herr Fleck mut- 
tering in dialect to the others, jerking his head sideways with his 
hard, knowing look. Von Uhl noticed it too, and began to talk 
very loud. Mr Gregory thought, “This is dreadful,” and when 
the three Engels came in it was worse. Everyone began to shout, 
asking after Herr Engel’s complaint. Mr Gregory too, enquired 
heartily how he was, and Herr Engel looked at the wall between 
Mr Gregory and Von Uhl and said he was all right. 

Mr Gregory turned in his chair and tried to talk to Frau 
Engel. 

“‘We’ve brought you our little present,” she said mournfully nod- 
ding at a green envelope tied with pink ribbon which her husband 
carried in his hand. 

“The photograph?” 

“Yes—of the corpses of the Russians.” 

“Oh but—how kind, how nice.” 

“But there is a time for everything,” she said, and looked at 
Von Uhl out of the corner of her eye, and nodded heavily to 
herself. 

Young Engel sat down near her and almost instantly fell asleep. 

Mr Gregory was in a frenzy of embarrassment and irritation. 
The Engels were good sorts, he liked them. Von Uhl was a very 
good sort, he liked him very much. And the Flecks; Frau Fleck 
hopping round her husband like a sparrow round a sheep-dog. 
Awfully good sorts. He began to talk to Herr Fleck and Von Uhl 
simultaneously about Berlin, and Herr Fleck actually began to 
question Von Uhl about how Berlin looked nowadays, and when 
he heard of the enormous size to which the buildings of the 
Deutsche Bank had now increased, his face lit up with frank 
pleasure. 
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“D’you hear that, d’you hear what a size it is?” he said, turning 
to everyone and waving his hand towards Von Uhl, as though 
they two had built the Deutsche Bank together. “Lord! Lord! 
That’s gigantic. And Kempinski’s restaurant? That’s still going 
I suppose?” 

“What, the one in the Krausen Strasse?” 

“No, in the Leipziger Strasse.” 

“But it’s in the Krausen Strasse.” 

“T beg your pardon my dear sir, but it’s in the Leipziger Strasse.” 

“My good man, I know for a fact it’s in the Krausen Strasse.” 

“Then can you explain why every time I had occasion to go there 
on business from the Adlon I always went into it from the Leipziger 


Strasse?” 
Von Uhl shrugged his shoulders and lifted his eyebrows, smiling 


coldly. 
“Perhaps,” suggested Mr Gregory, “there may be two en- 


trances.” 

“Herr Fleck lived for ten years in Berlin,” said Herr Engel. 
“One may assume that he knows.” 

They all looked unpleasantly at Von Uhl as though he had been 
found out in an attempt to trick them into thinking that he had 
been to Berlin when he hadn’t. 

Mr Gregory put a coin in the piano and it banged out Du Liebe 
Augustine so loudly that there was nothing else to be heard. You 
could see people swaying to the music and their glasses going to and 
fro from the table to their mouths. Von Uhl drank faster and 
faster. The piano played a student song. 

“Oh,” he said, “if only I was in Germany,” and began to look 
at the titles of the music rolls stacked on top of the piano. He 
chose one and when the tunes on the other roll were finished he put 
on the one he had chosen. Boom. Boom. A Prussian regimental 


march. 
“Don’t think much of that for a tune,” said the man from the 


motor works. 

“Tt’s a damn bad tune,” said one of the commercial travellers. 

Herr Fleck growled, glaring at Von Uhl. 

“Don’t know how we came to have the thing.” 

Herr Engel sat looking as if he were going to frizzle up with 
disgust. Frau Fleck’s brother whined, ‘““Why can’t we have a bit 
of jazz?’ And Frau Fleck sat dainty and forlorn, waving her 
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hands and tapping with her feet as though she were trying to make 
the heavy tune dance. 

Von Uhl remained standing by the piano looking aloof and 
happy. The march ended. The machinery whirred. The notes 
cluttered and caracoled and charged into Die Wacht am Rhein. 

Herr Engel banged his hands down on the table. People shouted, 
“Damn all that stuff’—‘“Here, stop that.” Herr Fleck puffed 
furiously up to Von Uhl. “What d’you want to play that for? 
This isn’t the Prussian army.” 

The tune swelled and swept on like a wave. “That’s right,” 
shouted the commercial travellers one after another, “this isn’t the 
Prussian army.” 

“Stop it I say,” yelled one of the postmen, and gave the piano 
a kick. 

And they all gathered round and kicked the piano and tugged 
at it and bumped at it and the piano went on playing regardless 
and, in the middle of their attack on it, finished Die Wacht am 
Rhein and began Deutschland iiber Alles. ‘What d’you mean by 
it?” shouted Herr Fleck. “They're breaking my piano. Stop 
this. You’ve made them break my piano.” 

“All right, I'll stop this if you like,” said Von Uhl, and roared 
with laughter and began dragging them violently away from the 
piano. The postman fell on his back and lay there swearing. 
With a tinkle, tinkle and a little bang the music unexpectedly 
ended, leaving them high and dry, gesturing undecidedly. Then 
they all began to shout at once. 

“He ought to apologize,” screamed Herr Engel, the skin of 
whose head had turned quite pink under its bristles. 

“That’s it. Just you apologize.” 

“You don’t leave here till you do.” 

Six of them jostled menacingly in front of Von Uhl, who looked 
as if he were going to say something. The café door swung open 
suddenly as though it had been blown in by the wind, and a man 
in a big hat ran in, his coat blown round him. He took off his hat 
and displayed a shining yellow head above a beard covered with 
snow-flakes, and began speaking to Von Uhl at once, shouting 
over the heads of the others. “You weren’t in the cinema, and it 
came into my head I might find you here.” 

Von Uhl said, “I’m coming. I’m sorry, gentlemen—I’m called 
away urgently. My wife is ill.” 
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They looked dazedly at the man with the beard. Von Uhl was 
across the room and out of the door. The door shut. They gasped. 
They exclaimed. They said it was a dirty trick. A damned trick. 
A filthy Prussian sort of trick. Wife ill indeed. 

“But it’s true,” said Mr Gregory. “Twice before he’s been called 
away like that. His wife is ill and has crises.” 

“D’you believe that?” said Herr Fleck. “How d’you know he’s 
got a wife? He just got that man to come whenever he wanted to 
clear out for some reason or other.” 

“You could see he’d arranged it all,”’ said Frau Engel. “He 
was just waiting for that man to come, otherwise he wouldn’t have 
dared.” 

“No, look, he can’t have arranged it all,” said Mr Gregory. 
“He’s left his hat behind. He wouldn’t have done that if he’d 
known that man was coming. He was so keen on his clothes.” 

They all looked at the green felt hat hanging on the wall. 

“That’s true,” said the postman. “There’s something in that.” 

“Yes,” said Herr Fleck nodding judicially. ‘“There’s something 
in that.” 

“There és something in that.” 

“That’s so.” 

“Well, I daresay perhaps . . .” Herr Engel stared and stared 
at the hat. He said, “It’s the sort of damned hat a Prussian would 
wear.” He took the green envelope tied with the pink ribbon from 
his pocket, looked at it, and put it back. “Well,” he said, “let’s 
have a game of cards.” 

The postman dealt. Frau Fleck’s brother sat doing Charleston 
steps with his feet. Young Engel had fallen asleep again, his 
head on his arms. 

“The poor boy,” said Frau Engel. “So tired he gets, driving 
his motor-car all the time. What is to become of him? I ask 
myself, I ask everyone, I ask God, what, I say, is to become of him? 
Such a fine young man.” 
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VSEVOLOD MEYERHOLD 
AND THE SOVIET THEATRE 


BY ALEXANDER BAKSHY 


HE history of the theatre during the Russian revolution pre- 

sents the extraordinary spectacle of an art renouncing itself as 
art, plunging into the thick of actuality and taking its place side 
by side with war, politics, and industry—to emerge finally as a 
thing metamorphosed and completely re-born, which has climbed 
again to the aesthetic plane of ideal existence and contemplative 
realization. 

The phenomenon is best exemplified by Vsevolod Meyerhold, a 
theatre director who was famous for his originality and daring even 
before the revolution, and who has become since the revolution, the 
acknowledged leader of the Soviet theatre and the force behind 
most of its achievements. 

One of the first among the Russian artists to ally himself with 
the revolution, Meyerhold did not hesitate to renounce his artistic 
past as a “pandering to the tastes of the degenerate bourgeoisie,” 
and with the indomitable, militant spirit of the reformer, threw 
himself into the work of making the theatre “a servant of the 
revolution.” 

He began by inaugurating a mass-theatre in which the masses 
themselves were to take an active part. This he tried in open-air 
performances, in a production of Verhaeren’s Dawn and of Maya- 
kovsky’s Mysteria-Bouffe. The grotesque element in the latter sup- 
plied his inherent romanticism with the bridge to a more whole- 
hearted exploration of the methods of the old platform theatre— 
methods which he had earlier formulated in “the theatre theatrical” 
and had embodied in a number of productions that made “theatri- 
cality” the watch-word of the advancing theatre in Russia. At the 
same time, demands for a proletarian theatre and the glorification 
of industrial processes amongst advanced groups of artists made it 
imperative that the revived methods should appear in a modernist 
dress. It was thus that “constructivism” made its first public bow 
on the stage of Meyerhold’s theatre. Originated by the poet 
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Gasteff, and further developed by a group of painters and sculptors, 
among whom Tatlin was most prominent, constructivism at the 
time of its somewhat hesitant adoption by Meyerhold (year 1922) 
was still groping for practical methods of realizing its theories. Its 
general principles implied a complete rejection of art as the inde- 
pendent, singular plane of a reality which reveals itself in aesthetic 
experiences. Art was proclaimed identical with the true functioning 
of every form of material in its application to the needs of every- 
day life. Applied to the theatre, this theory demanded a perform- 
ance which would be merely a dramatically organized event of 
real life. This could be properly done only outside the theatre. 
Consequently, the theatre building was promptly condemned as 
superfluous, as essentially too “aesthetic.” 

The acceptance of Meyerhold’s -proposal for a constructivist 
production in his theatre necessitated the first compromise in the 
theory: as the theatre could not be done away with, it was decided 
that the stage should be given a constructivist treatment. In The 
Theatrical October—a volume of essays on Meyerhold’s theatre— 
we find the story of this experiment. Its starting point was that 
the stage and all things on the stage should be considered elements 
of a labour process in no way intended to please the eye or the ear 
of the audience. Out therefore went decorative scenery and all 
adornments of canvas or other material which served to disguise 
the actual construction of the object. Instead, there was set up a 
box-like scaffolding, the construction of which was determined by 
principles of engineering efficiency and the requirements of the 
actors’ movements. Revolving discs of various colours were intro- 
duced to provide a visual time measure corresponding to musical 
accompaniment. Reducing the actor to the position of workman 
also required the abolition of the dress that characterizes the part 
played, while Communism demanded a submerging of the indivi- 
dual actor in the collective body of performers. Accordingly, all 
actors were dressed in overalls of a uniform design. Such were the 
ideas embodied in the first constructivist production, an adaptation 
of a play by Cromelink entitled The Magnanimous Cuckold. 

Other productions necessitated further modifications in the 
original constructivist system. The conception of a unified labour 
process was becoming more and more subordinated to the require- 
ments of stage acting. Thus, the single scaffolding gave place to 
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a number of smaller gratings, boxes, stools, and tables, intended to 
assist the actor in emphasizing his often acrobatic movements. In 
the same way it began to dawn on the constructivists that after 
all the position of an actor in a play was somewhat dissimilar from 
the position of a workman in a factory and that the actor’s dress 
could not be reduced to a single pattern. But while conceding to 
the actor the right to wear costumes corresponding to his part, the 
theorists had to pretend that by this compromise they were actually 
making the performance appear less theatrical and more like an 
event in “real life.” It was also to achieve this illusion of “real 
life” that motor-cycles and motor-cars dashed through the audi- 
torium on to the stage, and that real objects were substituted for 
conventional stage properties. 

In going over this period of constructivist experimentation, one 
wonders how Meyerhold managed to reconcile it with his professed 
faith in “theatricality.” Apparently, being the true histrion that 
he is, he thought it was “great fun.” At all events, after three 
years of constructivism we find it in his later productions whittled 
down to some few eccentricities super-imposed on the purely 
theatrical methods of the popular platform stage. The “bio- 
mechanical” training which he demands from his actors still savours 
of the constructivist phraseology, but is in reality simply that 
physical efficiency which enables the actor to display his virtuosity, 
not in the way required in real life but as determined by the nature 
of acting. His moving screens and revolving floor, though it is 
claimed for them that they are mere elaborations of the construc- 
tivist scaffolding, are actually pure stage devices serving to provide 
a dynamic setting and as such, it may be pointed out, extremely 
ingenious and effective. 

Any characterizing of Meyerhold as director is not complete 
without reference to his methods of interpreting plays. In this 
respect his practice is as revolutionary as can possibly be imagined. 
For reasons of expediency—in view of the dearth of suitable plays 
by modern Russian authors, and for aesthetic reasons—because of 
a need for realization of the play on the stage as more important 
than the play’s literary form, Meyerhold has elaborated a theory 
which endows the director with almost autocratic authority over 
the play’s form and content. 

That the theory should arouse protest in Russia might be ex- 
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pected. Opposition and protest have been a constant accompani- 
ment of Meyerhold’s work and neither they nor the traditional 
worship of classical authors was enough to deter him from putting 
his theory into practice. One of his first experiments was the 
adaptation of Verhaeren’s Dawn, in which its principal character— 
a humanitarian socialist leading the rebellious populace against en- 
trenched forces of a ruthless oligarchy of capital—was made to 
change both his views and his actions so as to appear an uncom- 
promising Communist who neither knows nor understands weak- 
ness of character such as vacillation or squeamishness in the treat- 
ment of enemies. 

Adding new scenes and characters has become so common a prac- 
tice with Meyerhold, that it is usual for the printed programmes 
of his productions to contain, after the list of characters supplied 
by the author, also a list of characters supplied by the director. 
No wonder, when a classic by Gogol or Ostrovsky appears in 
Meyerhold garb, the popular idea of what Gogol or Ostrovsky 
should look like on the stage receives a shock. Immediately and 
invariably a cry goes up: “This is sacrilege” ; ““This is an insult to 
the public!” Unperturbed by protests, Meyerhold goes on heaping 
“insults” and “‘sacrileges,” while, strange as it may appear, through 
some inexplicable magic of his art, the public soon forgets the 
affront it was supposed to suffer at his hands and proceeds to ac- 
claim as the creations of one of the most extraordinary geniuses of 
the Russian stage, the “mad imaginings” it has just denounced. 

The ten years of Russian theatre since the revolution carry an 
unmistakable impress of the personality and genius of Vsevolod 
Meyerhold, just as the first decade of this century bore the impress 
of Constantin Stanislavsky and his Moscow Art Theatre. This is 
not to say, however, that Stanislavsky’s theatre and work have 
ceased to count, nor that other directors have failed to make signifi- 
cant and important contributions to the Russian theatre of to-day. 

Among those to be classed with Meyerhold as sharing his opposi- 
tion to the realistic school of the Moscow Art Theatre, though 
sometimes differing from him in their form of opposition, we may 
name as particularly prominent Evreinoff, Tairoff, and the late 
Vakhtangoff (who died in 1923). 

It is as a talented director of the pre-war days and author of a 
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number of original books on the art of the theatre, rather than as 
an active force in the post-revolutionary theatre that the name of 
Evreinoff is still remembered in Russia. In the new edition of The 
Theatre As Such, first published in 1913, Evreinoff reminds the 
readers of his claim to be regarded as originator and first advocate 
of “theatricality.” The claim may readily be granted, though in 
this book Evreinoff already abandons theatricality as a conception 
of the art of the theatre in favour of theatricality as a governing 
principle of life. This latter theory presents a curious analogy to 
the theory of constructivism. Both theories are opposed to 
“aestheticism,” with the difference that constructivism dismisses 
“aesthetic” art as “bourgeois rubbish,” while Evreinoff is satisfied 
with claiming for theatricality an independent “pre-aesthetic” 
status. Again, both Evreinoff and the constructivists are anxious 
to effect a union between life and the theatre. But whereas Evrei- 
noff holds that life must rise to the condition of the theatre—that 
men should always act parts and be something they are not— 
the constructivists want to bring the theatre down to conditions of 
ordinary life, so that work or play may acquire the effortless organ- 
ized aspect of art. To the present writer, both theories seem insuf- 
ficiently thought out. 

A defence of out-and-out “aesthetic theatricality” is the burden 
of A. Tairoff’s The Note-Book of a Producer. The director of the 
Kamerny Theatre relates the story of his experiments and attempts 
to construct his own theory of theatre art. Though largely de- 
rivative, Tairoff’s general theory is based on the fact that the 
theatre is a medium conditioned by four elements: the spectator, 
the actor, the stage, and the play. He has been less happy, how- 
ever, in his practice as a producer. His partiality for the intellec- 
tual and aesthetic subtleties of the past generation and the lack of 
vigour and virility in his methods have made of him, in this rough 
and stormy post-revolutionary Russia, a typical representative of 
the outlived theatre of the aesthetic “gourmets.” 

It must be said, however, that some of the latest productions at 
the Kamerny Theatre have been marked by a robustness of senti- 
ment and treatment which struck quite a new note in the work of 
Tairoff’s company. The change came with the production of The 
Hairy Ape by Eugene O’Neill and has assumed a particularly 
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promising outlook with the production of Desire Under the Elms. 
The throbbing reality of this latter play, so removed from the 
intellectual and emotional attitudinizings which had dominated 
the stage of the Kamerny Theatre, has enabled Tairoff to create 
a spectacle universally conceded as a work of extraordinary power 
and beauty. Perhaps it is this monumental though essentially 
theatrical realism of O’Neill and authors like him that will prove 
the salvation of the Kamerny Theatre and will bridge the gap that 
divides the latter from the life and sentiment of the most virile 
section of the Russian audience—the working classes. 

The story of another and exceptionally gifted follower of the- 
atricality, the late E. Vakhtangoff, is told in detail and with 
a spirit of great reverence for the master by one of his pupils, 
B. Zakhava in Vakhtangoff and His Studio. A disciple of 
Stanislavsky and a member of the Moscow Art Theatre company, 
Vakhtangoff succeeded in effecting a most remarkable union be- 
tween the principles of psychological truth as advocated by Stanis- 
lavsky and the utter conventionality of the presentational stage. 
His Princess Turandot, produced at the Studio Theatre, and the 
Dybbuk, at the Habima Theatre, were two extraordinary achieve- 
ments which marked him as a producer of rare genius. His work 
is being carried on in a theatre bearing his name and associated with 
the Moscow Art Theatre, though none of the productions given 
by the company after his death can compare in importance and 
significance with the work accomplished under Vakhtangoff’s own 
direction. 

From Vakhtangoff one naturally comes to the Moscow Art 
Theatre and its numerous offspring—‘“studio” theatres. Startling 
as the work of Stanislavsky appeared when presented before Ameri- 
can audiences and important as it still remains in Russia, the 
principles upon which he and his companies are working were 
formulated long before the revolution began. 

If post-revolutionary Russia, with its new audiences and its new 
demands of theatre art, has in any sense found expression in the 
Soviet Theatre, it has done so mainly through the efforts of such 
directors as Meyerhold, Tairoff, Vakhtangoff, and other exponents 
of the formal theatre. 
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THE STONE BRIDGE OF THE ROSSITSA 
BY ANGEL KARALIICHEFF 


Translated From the Bulgarian by Victor Sharenkoff 


e OW am I to know, Mother, if I have sinned?’ 
“Tell me, my son.” 

“What shall I tell you?’ 

“You have lain sick for three years. Three summers have 
passed like a long caravan. They passed in front of your little 
window and looked through it. Those black cherries have ripened 
three times. You did not raise your hand to pick them. High 
ricks of the sheaves have been three times built on .the threshing- 
floor. Was not God’s world dear to you? Were you not anxious 
to be out in the sunshine, to look at the trees and wheat fields and 
the magnificent bridge—to see how the young girls had bloomed? 
Three summers—and still you have not got up!” 

“I don’t know, Mother; somehow I don’t miss the world any 
more.” 

“Why do you say things like that?” 

The candle shed its beneficent radiance upon the face of the 
sick man. Saint Mary in the icon clasped tight the little Jesus 
as if she had never seen him before. Sitting on a little bench, the 
old woman laid her hand gently on the hand of her son. She did 
not know just how to ask things. A big tear ran quickly down her 
face. Outside in the white night, it was freezing. Somewhere in 
the little street above the black hedges, the twisted trees began 
to whisper as though praying. They besought the heavens softly. 
The white chimneys pierced the thick branches as if to find out 
whether the whole world were asleep. 

The grey kitten looked up at them and wondered. 

“Do you remember, Mother?” 

“What?” 

Note: The Stone Bridge of the Rossitsa first appeared in The Crescent— 

Bulgaria’s most important literary magazine—and as translated by 


Doctor Sharenkoff is the one English version authorized and approved 
by Mr Karaliicheff. 
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“The summer they began to build the bridge over the Rossitsa. 
Milka had sewed for me a white shirt with red embroidery.” 

“Yes, I remember it indeed, as if it were to-day. In that summer 
you finished your twenty-second year—a young man of marriage- 
able age.” 

“They all laughed at me, saying I could not join the Cherkovo 
plain to the village, that I could not oppose the river, overcome it, 
and put a stone girdle on it, subduing it like a young bride. I 
knew I could. My father and I had wandered seven years in the 
neighbouring countries building houses for people. I had learned 
how to build and was very skilful, which pleased my father. Once 
we went to the river to cut the old poplar-tree—you remember it— 
we sat by the bank. The swift, violent Rossitsa flowed past, sing- 
ing. The willows bowed their dark heads, trailing in the water 
to cool themselves. Father said to me, ‘Listen, Manol, I could 
not do it; you must. Here is the place. It should rest on two 
banks and connect two worlds. Over there grows the people’s 
bread. Give them a bridge to cross, so they can harvest it.’ 

A little bird was singing in the old poplar. I listened to it, 
listened also to Father, and said, ‘Am I the man who could give it 
to them?’ 

“You are indeed. Remember; this is the best spot. Let it be a 
large stone bridge with four arches. Summon stone-cutters from 
Thrace to cut stones. Gather the peasants together and fear noth- 
ing. So long as the world lasts they will remember you. There 
could be no greater deed than this.’ 

The little bird that sang had silver wings. Heavenly dews 
dropped from them. I stood and thought. Even if he had not 
told me so, I would have built it. There it was, spanning the 
river—a gigantic bridge—I pictured it, Mother, just as later I 
built it. It was like a hoop imprisoning within it a cunning yellow 
viper—the river that twisted and extended its swelling body— 
darting, untamed and free, to the blue hills. Then I could hear 
big wagons rumble across, while the hay riggings rattled and the 
buffaloes from Deli-Orman waved their curved horns. 

‘When you begin to build it,’ I heard my father’s voice say, 
‘wall up your dearest one in it.’ 

“Who is my dearest one?’ 

“You know.’” 

The sick one was now silent. Christ’s Mother nodded her head 


and her lips formed the words, “Never will I give up my son! 
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The moon shone yellow through the little window. The shadows 
of the cherry-trees along the little white street, ran after each 
other, laughing. The night was a silver blanket. Saint Elias 
roamed through the dark plain, asking the fields if they were thirsty, 
that he might water them the next day, and they answered him. 

“My father passed into the other world and left me alone to 
build the bridge. I knew how to do that but did not know if I 
must sacrifice a human being. Who could tell me? Spring sent the 
storks to announce its coming. The shaggy stone-cutters arrived. 
They hammered and hewed and I went on with the work. I was 
afraid; yet I was glad. It was not easy, Mother, to do away with 
a human being. How dared I? Whom should I bury? The 
day approached. We surveyed the two banks. I walked dizzily, 
thinking I might go mad. . . . One evening I went to his grave, 
threw myself on it, and tore at the ground. 

‘Tell me whom. You know” 

The grave was silent. Could a grave speak? 

I went home and at dawn, fell asleep and dreamed. My father 
was coming toward me just as when alive, with his red belt, his 
coarse woolen cloak on his shoulder, and a white eagle in his hands. 
He stopped at the high bank of the Rossitsa and said to me: 

‘Watch carefully where the eagle perches when I let him go. 
It will show whom you must bury. Have courage, my son.’ The 
white eagle clapped its wings and flew toward the sky. It made 
three big circles above the village and dropped. It sank like a fall- 
ing stone. I did not see where it perched. My father looked at 
me, shook his head, and started to the river. Instantly my bridge 
was spread out before him and he passed over it. He stopped on 
the bank, looked over the bridge from one end to the other, waved 
his hand, and said, ‘Forward"’ 

I jumped, startled. You were standing at my bedside, Mother, 
saying, ‘Get up, Manol, it is dawn already. The wagons have 
been moving for a long time. Wake up! The stone-cutters have 
already ,begun to hammer!’ 

As I went out I did not go toward the bridge, but took the road 
to Grandfather Noa’s yards. I hoped to see Milka to tell her all 
and be comforted. When I reached their house, a terrible shock 
awaited my eyes. Perched on their walnut-tree was a white eagle! 
The same my father had released! 

Everything became dark to me. My ears were deafened. I 
rushed to my father’s grave, to dig up his bones, to ask him how 
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he could deprive me of her—my own father! Had he no pity for 
me? Madness—the dead cannot be questioned. 

Down at the bridge the masons were singing. The Rossitsa 
carried away their words. It murmured. Nothing worried them. 
They went on with their singing and building. They laid the 
stones with their large, cracked, trowel-like hands. They would 
wall up their own beautiful mason’s song. Blessed were they! 
Whom should I bury? 

I sat on the grave and looked toward Milka’s walnut-tree. A 
little white cloud moved in the sky. A white angel’s soul bathed 
in the flame of the morning. I would be unable in the evening 
when I met Milka, to utter a single word. 

I bent over the grave’s head. Tears were in my eyes. . . . 

Down the Cherkovo road I saw a big yellow cloud. I heard 
bells and loud cries. Numberless wagons loaded with sheaves 
began to string themselves out. The bird which had sung on the 
poplar-tree was now perched on the first wagon, pecking at the 
grain. When they reached the river they did not unyoke, but 
waited. Whom were they waiting for? I got up rubbing my eyes 
and put my hand to my forehead. There was no one. Down be- 
low, the masons were crying, ‘Hey-ha.’ 

I made my decision. Let it be! 

In the evening my own Milka came to the well to draw water. 
When she leaned over I saw her yellow brass ear-rings and meas- 
ured her long black shadow. Only the moon saw that.” 

In the branches the little bird began to flutter and warble. The 
kitten pricked up its ears and in one bound was at the window. 
The sick man fell into a trance. It was the same little bird, the 
same sweet bell-like voice which had vibrated from the old poplar- 
tree before it had been cut down. It had come several nights to 
sing, and now it came again. It huddled among the kindly leaves 
of the cherry-tree. The kitten motioned with its little paws, on 
the window. His mother standing by the bedside listening, could 
not believe her son’s words. How could his heart endure her death? 

“Cursed be the bridge. Would that the storm might carry it 
away.” 

“Why do you curse it, Mother? It was my decision. I built 
the bridge. I gave her.” 

“You have committed a great sin, my son!” 

The eyes of the master builder became bright. 
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“Do you remember when we completed it? What a wild and 
joyous festival it was that Sunday? People from nine villages as- 
sembled to celebrate the opening of the bridge over the Rossitsa. 
A crowd of young men came with them. Two shepherds of the 
mountains, who spent the summer with us, played bagpipes. Do 
you remember them? The dark one used to come to our place and 
proposed to sister Kuna, but you did not give your consent because 
you thought it wrong to give her to strangers. The old people went 
around the bridge, knocked with their sticks, touched the cold 
stone, and said, ‘God has given great skill to Manol!’ How 
he gave it to me I alone knew. All rejoiced. They drank 
healths from bright coloured wine-flasks. I was silent and could 
not drink, as I watched the gay crowd. And when the bagpipes 
began to shriek—everyone, old and young, jumped to his feet. 
They seized each other’s hands and began a wild dance. Someone 
shouted, ‘Yea, you have forgotten him. Where is the master 
builder—to dance a little? He said no more, but the bagpipes 
ceased. The people were confused and suddenly quiet. They made 
way; I turned, Mother, and—Oh! God!—I saw a dead body! 
You know whom they carried. 

I went to the cemetery to throw a handtul of soil upon the grave. 
May God give peace to her soul! 

When I came back I still found dancing and merriment. I took 
a wine-flask, drank and drank till I was drunk. We danced till 
midnight. Down on the little plain, cauldrons boiled. Nine sheep 
were killed. Down below, the Cherkovo plain seemed wider. It 
rejoiced. The swallows played above the corn fields. The soil 
longed for the men who would come and shout and drive in old 
Adam’s ploughs. 

Bonfires were built to light us. The eyes of the girls gleamed 
like black fires. My heart was breaking with grief and madness; 
I thought I would give her up and forget her. I was drunk. God 
forgive me! 

After midnight when the first cocks crew, all retired dizzily to 
their homes. I did not go to rest, but sat on a stone meditating. 
What I thought I don’t remember now. As I sat there I heard 
somebody call me. 

‘Mano-o-ol.’ 

I stood up and walked straight toward the voice. The moon was 
flooding the fields with liquid yellow. How long I walked I don’t 
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remember; I was lost in thought. At last I saw, up on the little 
hill in the middle of the wheat field, a naked woman, her loosened 
black hair reaching down to the ground. 

She had walked from the left; it was evident from the broken 
wheat. Who knows where she had come from? The wide field 
was drunk with the song of the crickets and the gleam of the stars. 
Who knows, perhaps I was still dizzy. I did not take my eyes from 
her who was waiting for me. 

‘Mano-o-ol.’ 

Somewhere dogs began to howl. They stretched their heads to 
the moon and howled, as it seemed to me sadly, not knowing why. 
I stood and watched her. I quivered. The wheat fields also 
quivered and began to shrivel. Who was the woman? Where 
had I seen her? What dark eyes! Oh! Mother, I had never gazed 
on them, and yet they were familiar to me. They embraced me 
and she started toward me, white and beautiful. I had never seen 
a naked woman. Her dark hair rustled, her eyes burned me. Sud- 
denly the wheat fields became dark and she stretched her bare arms 
toward me. 

‘For a long time I have awaited you.’ 

As soon as she uttered these words I knew her. It was Milka. 
I cried out. No, I did not cry. I was frightened. I ran through 
the fields, and she, after me. 

“Why do you run, Manol? We were betrothed to-day. Did you 
not see how many people from all the villages came to congratulate 
us? 

I felt her soft hair suffocating me. . . 

The little candle before the icon glimmered and went out. The 
moon was hidden behind the cherry-tree. The old woman laid 
her hand upon the forehead of the sick man and wept. The kitten 
chased shadows in the white little street. Farther off in the wheat 
fields, Saint Elias walked and picked herbs in the moonlight. He 
asked if he should beg the Lord for water. The wheat stalks an- 
swered him. 

“Please, Mother, on Saturday when you go to the cemetery, 
stop at her grave—late, when everyone will have gone. Tell her 
that the Rossitsa has flowed by for three years washing the big 
stones of my bridge. Has it washed away my sin yet? Ask her, 
Mother—she will tell you if my sins are forgiven.” 


” 














JONATHAN EDWARDS 


BY GILBERT SELDES 


HE New England mind was preoccupied with God, enquir- 

ing how man could prepare for conversion when God was 
its sole author, asking whether the threatened punishments for sin 
were out of proportion to its guilt. They were not academic 
problems, since the conduct of life depended upon the answers, 
but Jonathan Edwards stepped beyond them and in his Notes on 
the Mind he asks boldly, “Why is Proportion more excellent than 
Disproportion?” The voice in which he answers does not tremble 
with the fear of God; it carries across the misunderstandings of 
two centuries in complete sincerity: “Life itself is the highest 
good.” That note of vehement affirmation comes again and again 
into his speech and writing. On the twelfth of January, 1723, 
he dedicated himself to God, with the whole-heartedness and in- 
tensity which marks every movement of his spirit: 


“I made a solemn dedication of myself to God and wrote it 
down; giving up myself and all that I had to God, to be for the 
future in no respect my own; to act as one that had no right to 
himself in any respect; and solemnly vowed to take God for my 
whole portion and felicity, looking on nothing else as any part 
of my happiness, nor acting as if it were; and his law for the con- 
stant rule of my obedience, engaging to fight with all my might 
against the world, the flesh and the devil, to the end of my life.” 


And in the Seventy Resolutions upon which he based his con- 
duct we find the same intrusion of his adoration of Life. They 
are the resolves of a Puritan: “Never to lose one moment of time, 
but to improve it in the most profitable way I possibly can.” They 
are the thoughts of a Calvinist: “Resolved, to act, in all respects, 
both speaking and doing, as if nobody had been so vile as I, and 


Autuor’s Note: This essay is not intended as a complete survey of the 
work of Jonathan Edwards, but only of such elements as are connected 
with the revival system and certain cults of the nineteenth century. 
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as if I had committed the same sins, or had the same infirmities or 
failings as others; and that I will let the knowledge of their fail- 
ings promote nothing but shame in myself, and prove only an 
occasion of my confessing my own sins and misery to God.” And 
of an ascetic: “Resolved, if I take delight in it as a gratification 
of pride, or vanity, or on any such account, immediately to throw 
it by.” But the very first of the vows which he made is that he 
will do whatsoever he thinks most to the glory of God and “my 
own good, profit, and pleasure . . . and most for the Good and 
advantage of mankind in general,” and he has barely set down his 
duty to God when he breaks out: “Resolved, to live with all my 
might, while I do live.” 


His grandfather had preceded him at Northampton and had 
been five times blessed with harvests of souls; but when Edwards 
took up the work “‘licentiousness greatly prevailed among the youth 
of the town; there were many of them greatly addicted to night- 
walking, and frequenting the tavern, and lewd practises. . . . It 
was their manner very frequently to get together, in conventions of 
both sexes, for mirth and jollity which they called frolics.” In 
the autumn of 1734 Edwards began the series of sermons which 
developed into a revival—began, in fact, the Great Awakening 
which eventually included Wesley and Whitefield, the Tennents, 
and the saintly David Brainerd who seems to have loved Jerusha 
Edwards, and over whose early death-bed Jonathan watched with 
an almost morbid tenderness and curiosity. 

It is easy to miss the point of Edwards’ revivalism by saying that 
he hated gaiety in others—perhaps because he had none himself— 
and was determined, by envy, to put down what he could not enjoy. 
This may be true of the “sour Puritan,” of those who lacked 
vitality or heartiness, whose lives were meagre, whose blood cold. 
But in Edwards we have a man of a higher type. He lived in- 
tensely and to him the Will, determined to evil though it was, 
remained the essential quality of mankind and the chief glory of 
God; he was an energetic man, violent in godliness. It is not 
what he hated, but what he loved, that determined his character. 
He loved the power of God and the ecstasy of communion with 
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God; he refused to make light of God’s grace by assuming that it 
was a free gift to all men. What time could there be for night- 
walking and frolics when the tremendous business of salvation was 
not yet done? 

He descended upon his congregation like a visitation of Nature, 
“as if he spoke in the Divine name.” They must know that they 
are damned; they must recognize themselves as “inferior worms” 
(which he called himself, seeking an abasement which made 
“humbled to the dust” seem prideful, and desiring to “lie infinitely 
low before God”). They must know the reality of damnation. 
People speak of their willingness to be damned, either for the 
glory of God or in atonement for the pleasures of their sins; but 
Edwards warns them they cannot know the actuality of the un- 
imaginable tortures of hell-fire. His imagination was in their 
service with the most appalling power. When he spoke of com- 
ing to God, of pressing into the Kingdom, he made of it a great 
tragedy: the feeling of unworthiness spiralling higher and higher 
in a sort of ecstasy of fear and abasement until the great fact of 
infinite sinfulness touches the great fact of forgiveness—or fails 
and brings eternal damnation. He dealt always with infinities— 
and it is this capacity to deal nobly with infinity that raises him to 
such gigantic proportions. The worm, the viper that was man 
held intercourse with the Holy Spirit; the event could not be 
without magnificence, and its grandeur lay in its tragedy. Damned 
or blessed hereafter, mam is associated with the eternal. If the 
choice is easy, if all men are or may be blessed, the tragedy sinks 
to melodrama; if they are damned, it remains noble and full of 
dignity, and the saving grace of God becomes also infinitely 
precious, since it is rare, and His Power and Justice are not mecha- 
nisms of a tawdry play, but high elements in an immortal tragedy. 

His delivery was not moving. The empty phrases of a White- 
field had to be filled by the voice of a great orator; but authority 
and conviction carried the bitter logic of Edwards’ argument. His 
audience trembled as under the impact of a blow; it bent under 
the merciless wind from Heaven. Men and women shrank from 
the ghastly picture presented to them, shrieked in agony, saw 
visions, and came to God. “This thing was not done in a corner,” 
wrote the good Dr Isaac Watts in his preface to Edwards’ Faith- 
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ful Narrative of the Surprising Work of God, “wherein it pleased 
God . . . to display his free and sovereign mercy in the conversion 
of a great multitude of souls—turning them from a formal, cold, 
and careless profession of Christianity to the lively exercise of every 
Christian grace and the powerful practice of our holy religion.” 

“God was then served in our psalmody,” Edwards exults; 
“religion was with all sorts the great concern, and the world was 
a thing only by the bye.” It is this account which John Wesley 
read one day while walking alone along the high road from London 
to Oxford. “Surely,” he exclaimed, “surely this is the Lord’s doing 
and it is marvelous in our eyes.” 


“Some compared what we called conversions, to certain distem- 
pers. And, (so far as the judgment and word of a person of 
discretion may be taken, speaking upon the most deliberate con- 
sideration) what was enjoyed in each single minute of the whole 
space, which was many hours, was worth more than all the outward 
comfort and pleasure of the whole life put together; and this 
without being in any trance, or at all deprived of the exercise of 
the bodily senses. And this heavenly delight has been enjoyed for 
years together; though not frequently so long together, to such a 
height. Extraordinary views of divine things, and the religious 
affections, were frequently attended with very great effects on the 
body. .. .” 

A little jealous of the purity of these signs, the young preacher 
adds that they were no new thing, and certainly “arose from no 
distemper catched from Mr Whitefield,” whose labours they pre- 
ceded... . 

For all of that, these “effects” were the “‘physical jerks” which 
were to become the common phenomena of the camp meeting and 
the revival. Even then they did not pass without rebuke. The 
Pentecostalism which in 1927 stirred the congregation of Dr John 
Roach Straton, was denounced by the General Convention of Con- 
gregational Ministers in Massachusetts Bay as early as 1743, with 
testimony against “errors in doctrine and disorders in practise.” 
The staid Episcopalian, Dr Chauncy who disagreed with Edwards 
on essentials of religion, disapproved of these methods. He led 
the Old Lights, the serene Fundamentalists of his time, believing 
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that man cannot press into the Kingdom, but can only take care 
to observe the appointed means of salvation: prayer, reading and 
hearing the word of God. Anticipating the psychology of modern 
times he held that emotion, impulses, impressions were all due to 
a debased and abnormal condition of the spirit, and that bodily 
effects were not the proof of divine power, but of human weakness. 
Edwards himself admitted that “enthusiasm, superstition, and in- 
temperate zeal” marked the course of revivals, but he did not con- 
demn the outcries and fainting fits; they were interruptions not 
unwelcome, since they testified to the efficacy of the work, as though 
a company should meet in the field to pray for rain and should be 
broken off from their exercise by a plentiful shower. ‘Would to 
God that all the public assemblies in the land were broken off 
from their public exercises with such confusion as this the next 
Sabbath day! We need not be sorry for breaking the order of 
means by obtaining the end to which that order is directed. He 
who is going to fetch a treasure need not be sorry that he is stopped 
by meeting the treasure in the midst of his journey.” 


Edwards had perhaps the most acute mind of his time; his work 
on the Will is a masterpiece of logic directed to the resolution of 
a paradox; he is never off guard. Yet he failed to foresee that 
this doctrine of direct communication between man and God was 
certain to break down the whole authority of the church, and 
eventually would make each man the judge of his own salvation. 
It was a necessary part of his doctrine, but as he let himself be 
carried away by violent manifestations of divine grace, he opened 
the way for others less austere than himself. If conversion was so 
important, the means did not matter; so presently the ignorant saw 
visions, the unscrupulous made miracles to happen, all to the 
great end of causing conversions and so hastening the Millennium. 
Men spoke to God without the intervention of His appointed 
ministers, and said that God answered; they stormed Heaven or 
Heaven descended upon them. Edwards had made conversion 
difficult: he was accused of giving or withholding certificates of 
regeneration; he insisted upon intelligence as a factor in knowing 
God. But the weakness of his method overcame its strength. 
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Wesley was to come and preach a softer doctrine, calling for 
repentance, conviction of sin, and conversion to Christ’s holiness; 
but he made conversion easy by weakening the Calvinist’s distinc- 
tion between elect and non-elect, and by letting men believe that 
it was in the competence of their will, as much as of God’s, to be 
saved. 

By setting a high price on salvation, Edwards had deterred 
thousands from attempting to achieve it; the unregenerate refused 
to make the effort, and when an easier way was shown them, they 
took it. The most precious thing in the world was cheapened, and 
as a result, the great influence of the Congregationalist church was 
weakened. Sects, promising anarchy, sprang up; the colleges were 
denounced as heretical; famous chapels went over to the doctrine, 
abominable in Edwards’ eyes, of universal salvation. The doctrine 
that Christ’s death had actually saved mankind, not merely given 
the chance of salvation, was accepted. Saved men, taking an easy 
way to glory, encouraged Messiahs everywhere. There were those 
who believed that man, accepting Christ, was incapable of sin, and 
others who, thinking that all labour for glory showed a lack of 
trust in the Lord, remained utterly passive, awaiting His pleasure. 
By making salvation the single end of man, by insisting that it was 
wholly God’s work, and at the same time accepting the physical 
signs of personal communication with the Holy Spirit, Edwards 
broke down the wall surrounding the ministry, and cleared the 
way for cults, which he utterly abominated. He had over-reached 
himself. 


te . 


But he had himself the immediate contact with Divine Grace 
which he held out as possible for every man. This hard man who 
condemned humanity to Hell was a poet; the merciless logician 
was a mystic and experienced the mystic’s ecstasy. Thinking of 
him in the dim dreary churches of colonial New England, engaged 
in disputation, driving grim men and starved women into frenzies 
of fear and hysteria, we find it hard to say the word, but in justice 
it must be said: he knew the essence of rapture. He had what he 
brought once to a young woman, one of the greatest company- 
keepers of his town: “a new heart, truly broken and sanctified.” 
He rejected the phrase “Godded with God and Christed with 
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Christ,” but he could not help believing that the saints came close 
to union with God. . . . 

He did not ask special gifts, feared them rather, preferring one 
quarter hour of enjoying “the sweet influences of the Spirit” to a 
whole year of visions and revelations. But when, as a youth, he 
attained conversion, nothing of vision, or of the ecstasy of saints, 
was denied him: 


“After this my sense of divine things gradually increased, and 
became more and more lively, and had more of that inward sweet- 
ness. The appearance of everything was altered; there seemed to 
be, as it were, a calm, sweet cast, or appearance of divine glory, in 
almost everything. . . . I felt God, so to speak, at the first appear- 
ance of a thunderstorm; and used to take the opportunity, at such 
times, to fix myself in order to view the clouds, and see the light- 
ning’s play, and hear the majestic and awful voice of God’s 
thunder which often times was exceedingly entertaining, leading 
me to sweet contemplations of my sweet and glorious God. 
While thus engaged, it always seemed natural to me to sing, or 
chant forth my meditations; or, to speak my thoughts in soliloquies 
with a singing voice. Holiness, as I then wrote down some of my 
contemplations on it, appeared to me to be of a sweet, pleasant, 
charming, serene calm nature; which brought an inexpressible 
purity, brightness, peacefulness, and ravishment to the soul. . . . 
There was no part of creature-holiness, that I had so great a sense 
of its loveliness as humility, brokenness of heart, and poverty of 
spirit; and there was nothing that I so earnestly longed for. My 
heart panted after this,—to lie low before God, as in the dust; that 
I might be nothing, and that God might be All.” 


Psychologists have yet to discover from the meagre biographical 
details, what it was that turned Edwards away from his critical 
philosophy to the dark theology he adopted; but whatever the 
explanation, they cannot deny the authentic tone of rapture in these 
words. It is rapture without hysteria, without sham, and it never 
left him. Whenever he saw Nature he recovered the emotion, 
because he knew that it was the work of God, created to com- 
municate “an Image of His own excellence.” The golden edges 
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of an evening cloud, the sun in his strength, the apparition of 
comets, the jagged rocks, all exalted him. His heart was lifted up. 

How high it was lifted is not hard to guess. There is no trace 
of common hallucination in any word he uttered, but there is a 
tone of authority which we meet often in the voice of those who 
begin by believing themselves divinely appointed and end, this 
side of lunacy, in believing themselves divinely inspired. The 
confidence with which Edwards spoke of the will of God was 
not uncommon in his time; it was when he began to speak of the 
Will that his spirit soared. . . . He lowered himself infinitely, and 
the infinity of his lowness met, in the infinite, the Infinity of God. 
Met, and became one with it. The two poles of man’s life, as 
Edwards knew them, were to be lower than the dust before God, 
and to know God; the ecstasy of abasement and the ecstasy of 
union. As he accomplished both it is possible that somewhere, in 
the obscure places of his heart, he felt himself God. 


For when we ask what it is that Edwards chiefly worshipped 
in God we find that it was neither Power nor Goodness. It was 
Will, and not strength of will, but freedom. God alone is infinitely 
free. The whole mystery of Edwards’ denial of free will to man 
is in this: that he would not diminish, by the slightest degree, the 
glorious freedom of God. Even in the all-important matter of 
moving toward Heaven man was not free; for if man were free, 
if he could move in this direction or another, what became of God’s 
foreknowledge, what became of His freedom? The action of the 
Divine Will would become subject to mortal power, or mortal 
whim, and God, too feeble to govern the world He created, would 
be at the mercy of man. To the jealous lover of God’s omnipotence 
and freedom, this was an unthinkable blasphemy; it is the essence 
of God’s freedom that man should have none. In lesser disciples 
of Calvin we feel that the natural corruption of man and his tied 
will are whips to lash the unworthy; in Edwards they become 
banners to honour the incorruptible, illimitable essence of God. 

The element of nobility is thus not omitted from Edwards’ 
determinism; the fact of our damnation contributes to the glory 
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of God. The terminology seems archaic, the problem irrelevant. 
But we may remember that since his time science has again and 
again been interpreted in similar terms. Every fresh discovery 
of law binds us further; from Evolution to Psychoanalysis each 
decade has cut in on our freedom, and we are persuaded that our 
heredity, our environment, and the dreams of our immemorial 
ancestors condition every move we make. We are all a party in 
a parlour—if not all silent, at least all damned. Damned to Hell, 
said Edwards, and to the glory of God; damned anyway, say the 
moderns, to no Hell but life, and to no glory. 

The fires of hell pale in Edwards’ discussion of the Will. He 
is interested more in the fact that our Will is not ours; and to 
enlarge and ennoble the power of God, he endows the human will 
with every attribute, except freedom. He gave it a prime place 
in religion, and what he denied in man he worshipped in God. The 
contemplation of God’s free will brought him to a state of exalta- 
tion; it was one source of God’s satisfaction. Only let God be 
supremely happy, he cried, as a lover might, or a father. It was 
to this end that God created the world, not to love it since God 
cannot love any other thing but Himself." The movements of the 
Divine Will conform to Divine Wisdom, are identical with Divine 
Necessity ; God alone is free to do only what is right, while man, 
not free, is bound to evil and wrong. In God Edwards found the 
harmonious operation of the spirit, the essential unity. In man, he 
was aware, there was division between what we want and what 
we ought, what we intend and what we accomplish. In God there 
was no break between necessity, will, and action. Edwards, says 
Allen, his biographer, was “penetrated with the mystic’s conviction 
of some far-reaching, deep-seated alienation which separated man 
from God” and saw a counterpart of this separation in the divided 
nature of man himself, impotent, at the end, to do the thing he 
desires. 

Like most philosophies which glorify the Will, Edwards’ doctrine 
is pessimistic. But in comparison with his, modern pessimism is 
tawdry and modern worship of the will is hysterical and feeble. 
The will to Edwards, is the essence of life; lack of it is annihilation, 


1“God loves himself with an infinite intellectual love,” says Spinoza. 
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nothing, “that which the sleeping rocks do dream of.” He wor- 
shipped the will and gave it to God, and then in a maze of logic 
he set out jealously to defend it. He met his own paradoxes 
fairly. He reconciled predestination with man’s moral responsi- 
bility; he said that consciousness was a delusion implanted in man 
to give him a sense of responsibility; his definition of the will is a 
little ambiguous, he seems to say that freedom consists not in 
making a choice, but in pursuing an inclination, and that the acts 
of the human will are caused otherwise than by mere power of 
willing. He somehow makes it appear plausible that men who 
cannot be converted except by God’s will, should attempt to force 
that will. Despairing perhaps of making clear what was so neces- 
sary to his thought, he exclaims that language contradicts itself. 

It is left for philosophers and theologians to confute and assay 
the Freedom of the Will. What the layman knows is that it never 
falters in exalting the will; he knows that Edwards’ worship can 
be translated, in a moment, from God to Man. He attributed all 
things to God, but New England Puritanism more and more 
accepted his ideas of the Will and applied them to Man. Here, 
again in Edwards’ own despite, he stands at the beginning of a 
long series of movements and cults. Remove from his work the 
idea of God and there remains a powerful impulse to self-develop- 
ment, to exercise of the Will. The cult of the Will moved exactly 
away from Edwards, but he is the starting-point none the less. It 
runs through Emerson, and gradually losing power and dignity it 
reappears in our own time in anarchism on one side, and on the 
other the combination of a feeble variety of New Thought with 
commercialized will-culture. 

Just as the Will he exalted had little in common with the Will- 
power of our current advertisements, the Infinite before which he 
sank was far removed from the Infinite of New Thought, an Infinite 
with which the worm man can be “in tune,” a friendly, consoling 
Infinite. For Edwards the word had not lost its meaning; the 
Infinite was magnificent and terrible, and since that alone gave 
dignity to life, he was content that it should remain so. 









































JUSTICE 
BY HOWARD T. DIMICK 


HAD not seen Daniel for several months; then as I was stroll- 
ing along the platform beside the waiting train, I heard his 
voice. 

“Howdy, Mistuh Hollin’swuth.” I saw his downcast expression, 
the collapsed old-fashioned grip on the pavement beside the tracks, 
and the familiar black clothes—rusty alpaca coat and shabby 
satin vest. 

“Where are you going, Daniel?” I asked with no real curiosity. 

“To Sheecawgo, Mistuh Hollin’swuth. Goin’ up thah to live, 
if ’n I can be a pahson agin, an’ I thinks I can. Sendin’ aftuh mah 
wife an’ boys aftuh I gits settled.” 

“But the South’s your home. Weren’t you doing well here?” 

“Yassuh ; "bout good as mos’ cullud fo’ks, ’till I got in the hoss- 
pital—you knows ’bout that. But mah home is whah I can do 
bettuh, an’ not jus’ whah I does as good as.” 


Known to his negro admirers as Parson Shuford, and to a few 
others as Big Nigger or Dan, he had been born on a plantation 
within thirty miles of Delta City. The name Daniel had been 
chosen as a tribute to Daniel the prophet. 

As a boy he had led the usual plantation life until he was ten 
years of age. His father, a harmless “country nigger,” was ad- 
dicted to cheap whisky and gin, and when he had been drinking 
was of a quarrelsome turn, though peaceable and industrious when 
sober. On Saturday afternoons the country stores sold liquor along 
with groceries, clothing, and gew-gaws; and it was the approved 
system to sell the negro tenants all the liquor they could pay for 
on Saturdays, leaving Sundays for the sobering-up period. Satur- 
day was known as “killing day,” because most of the boisterous 
patrons were armed with forty-fives, the butts protruding from the 
waist-bands of their trousers or the bosoms of their dresses. Libidi- 
nous acts were indulged in on the floors behind the counters, and 
shootings were common. Now and again a white man was shot. 

In one of his alcoholic lapses, Daniel’s father passed words with 
a white man over the price of a can of peaches and made the error 
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of reaching toward his belt. When they brought him home, Daniel 
was at the tenant house with his mother. 

“Mah mammy,” he said, “wuz a-cryin’ an’ a-prayin’, an’ thah 
wuz mah pappy laid hout stiff unduh a quilt, his muddy boots 
stickin’ out.” 

They moved to town—it was the only thing to do—to a three- 
room shack in the Mud Flats subdivision given over to coloured 
residents. The house was one of a row of twenty little dwellings 
all alike—each with a scant piazza big enough to shelter the door 
and the one small window. By the time Daniel was fifteen, his 
mother was endeavouring to buy her little home; she was now cook 
for a white family. 

“Mah mammy done wuk huh fingers to the bone a-tryin’ to git 
me schoolin’ and pay off the mo’gage. She no mo’n got the 
mo’gage paid off’n the house,” said Daniel in telling the story, 
“till a no ’count cullud boy name Sim Williams done cut a win- 
dow pane an’ clum into a white woman’s room, an’ when she 
hollud, he hit huh on the haid with a hatchet. He heahed white 
men a-comin’, an’ he run fo’ his life, but they seed him, an’ a mob 
done fo’med. He hid unduh a house in the Flats, an’ the mob 
went crazy a-lookin’ fo’ him. They set fiah to all the houses. 
Mah mammy’s wuz bu’nt down, an’ we los’ eve’ythin’. The blow 
jus’ natchully kilt mah mammy. I ain’t nevuh felt ’zactly the 
same since she crost the rivuh Johdan; that’s one reason how come 
I wuz a preachuh. 

“Yassuh. They got Sim Williams. Drug him out, an’ shot him 
full o’ holes. Then they bu’nt his body on a pile o’ lumbuh to’n 
off’n some o’ the houses nehby. But that didn’ do mah mammy no 
good. Aftuh huh fun’al the cullud pastuh o’ mah mammy’s chuch 
tol’ me he’d teach me to be a preachuh, an’ I let him teach me, 
’cause I felt lak bein’ a good cullud boy.” 

In time Daniel gathered a congregation and became a dispenser 
of the good old-fashioned gospel. I did not see him for some time 
after his pastorate was established, although he came to my office 
now and then with various small legal matters. But suddenly, of 
a bleak day in January, he was standing before me, obsessed with 
excitement. His dark skin and black clerical garb contrasted with 
the roll of his white eye-balls, and his cheeks alternately puffed 
out and collapsed, while he mopped his face with a damp silk hand- 
kerchief and strove to control his voice. 

“Mistuh Hollin’swuth,” he quavered in a deep tremulous bass, 
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“gin’t—ain’t even a preachuh an’ his flock go—got no pruhtection 
from a low down nigguh?” 

There had been a rift in his congregation over the question of 
baptism and he suspected the underground or “grapevine” ma- 
noeuvres of Zeke Williams—‘“a little sawed-off ginjuh-cake nig- 
guh,” as Daniel called him, “with sleepy eyes lak a hog an’ 
appeahin’ lak he didn’t have no mo’ sense than a road snake.” He 
was a brother of the Sim who has already played a part in these 
pages. Having laboured incessantly to raise money to erect the 
frame fifteen-by-thirty church building, the Light Bread Baptist 
Temple—so named because bread played a part in their ritual— 
Daniel regarded himself as the head of his little following. The 
congregation had stood with him so far. But many now sided with 
Zeke. Daniel believed in full immersion for baptism, but Zeke’s 
faction held out for immersion up to the neck. A vote had been 
taken and Daniel’s side had won by a narrow margin. 

Then late of a Wednesday afternoon, when he was entering the 
church in preparation for prayer meeting, Daniel saw a coloured 
man run out of a rear door and he thought, as he pushed the front 
door inward, that it was Zeke who had escaped so quickly into the 
dusk of the pine-trees. But he could not be certain. Behind the 
rostrum he found a can of kerosene and a box of matches. 

“Mistuh Hollin’swuth,” he plead, “cain’t I git a puhmit?”’ 

“What kind of permit, Daniel?” 

“A puhmit to kill a sinnuh!” 

“What?” 

“Yassuh; to kill that low down Zeke Williams.” 

“What would you do with the permit?” 

“Jus’ keep hit to show mah flock!” 

Of course I put him right on the point, and he left with profuse 
thanks, but somewhat hang-dog. 

Later Daniel married a strapping, round-faced woman named 
Minerva who much plumed herself, my wife said, on having angled 
a preacher into matrimony. 

Then the City Fathers made plans to extend Stonewall Jackson 
Avenue through the Mud Flats area to the newer residential dis- 
trict beyond and appointed a committee of real-estate men to 
appraise Daniei’s church property. The city council took over 
the building and lot in due course, gave the appraised amount to 
the deacons, and Daniel ceased to be a preacher. 

He proposed moving to the country where he could probably find 
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opportunities to preach, but Minerva refused; she wanted to live in 
town—even if every negro went to perdition. “Don’t seem lak I 
gits nowhah,” he complained to me. ‘Fust hit’s one thing an’ then 
hit’s anothuh, an’ wussuh!” 

He drifted from one job to another—anything to get bread and 
meat for the mouths he had to feed. Minerva took in washing 
again; and once I saw Daniel in the street driving a small wagon 
with a bony deliberate mare in a patch-work harness. I remember 
the outfit and the mis-spelled word “tranfer” painted on the side 
boards of the wagon. 

Then trouble broke. Minerva appeared at my office, her face 
puffed and stained with weeping, and said Daniel had been arrested 
and was in jail at the county-seat. I knew nothing of the details, 
but made immediate enquiry. He had been charged with trans- 
porting a tenant from one plantation to another between sunset 
and sunrise—against which a statute has been enacted. The law 
is not directed at negroes more than at white malcontents who per- 
suade tenants to leave one plantation for another. At any rate, 
Daniel was in jail. I telephoned the county judge and assured 
him I would guarantee the bond, so Daniel need not be in jail while 
the papers were being drawn up. The judge was politely firm 
however and refused surety over the ‘phone, saying that such pro- 
cedure was contrary to policy. I then arranged to have the papers 
drawn up. This was Tuesday. 

The next day the papers were ready to be signed. On Thursday 
there was a story in The Caucasian about the abduction and flog- 
ging by masked whites of Daniel Shooford, alias Big Nigger, and 
the account stated that he had been released from jail on Tuesday 
night. I knew that his bond had not yet been arranged. Business 
called me to Memphis then, but in my mind was a picture of night 
riders—an ugly thought, with hints in it of the dark morasses of 
our civilization. 

These night riders are successors of parties that used to go about 
on horseback by moonlight destroying crops on which the owners 
had in their opinion set too low a selling price. Nowadays the 
automobile serves the purpose of the horse—with greater mobility; 
despite change of conveyance and costume, however, the motive of 
night riding remains unchanged. 

When I returned from Memphis I went to the hospital to which 
Daniel had been taken for treatment. I had gathered a few facts. 
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The charge against him had been made by a certain overseer. As 
I passed along the corridor of the charity hospital toward the negro 
ward, the irony of the situation was borne in on me. One stratum 
of taxpayers bears the brunt of providing such refuges, another 
exerts itself to keep them filled. The hospital itself has the com- 
bined odours of a boarding-house, a pharmacy, and a lavatory. As 
I walked down the corridor I saw that the white-finished walls 
were not white. I gulped sickly as my eye fell on the streaks and 
splatters. 

Daniel was so bandaged I knew him only by his voice. 

“Howdy, Mistuh Hollin’swuth,” he said, “I suah is glad to see 
you, boss.” 

Minerva had gone home, and when the nurse moved away I 
asked Daniel some questions. A negro from the country had ap- 
proached him at the curb-stand where his auto truck was parked. 
For two or three years he had been using a truck for his transfer 
business. The country negro told him that a coloured farmer 
named Possum wanted his household goods moved to another plan- 
tation. Daniel drove out to the place arriving about noon, and 
after some delay in locating Possum’s tenant house, found himself 
face to face with Zeke Williams whom he had not seen nor heard 
of for years. Zeke seemed glad to see him, explained that he 
had moved from town, and that he was known as Possum to the 
country negroes; explanations and questions on both sides took up 
the time until about sundown, when at last the goods were loaded. 
It was hot and Zeke advised that they wait for the coolness of the 
evening. Since they had nine miles to go, Daniel was willing. 
They reached their destination about nine o’clock, Daniel got his 
money, and came back to town. 

“Two weeks aftuh that,” he said, “the laws done come to mah 
house to take me to jail. They wouldn’ even wait fo’ mah wife to 
come home, so’s I could tell huh whah I wuz a-goin’. [I laid in jail 
a week and then they tol’ me a white lawyuh done made mah bond, 
an’ I could go home.” 

“Who made the charges against you?” 

“The ovuhseeah from whah Zeke moved.” 

“How do you think he found out who moved Zeke’s stuff, or 
where you live?” 

“Gawd knows, boss—you know how white fo’ks finds out.” 

“When did they tell you that your bond had been signed?” 
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“Deputy shehiff come to me late Toosday night, when I wuz 
sweatin’ an’ tryin’ not to git down-hahted.” 

“What did he say to you?” 

“He said a white lawyuh’d made mah bond, an’ I could go 
home.” 

“Did he seem to want you to go home?” 

“T tol’ ’im I might as well stay the res’ o’ the night, an’ he said 
I maybe ’ud git a cah to take me home.” 

“How were you going to get home without your truck?” 

“T didn’ know. I had a dolluh I done saved. But I wuz so glad 
to git out, I jus’ went.” 

“Didn’t they search you when they put you in jail?” 

“Yassuh, but the deputy gimme bac’ mah dolluh when he tol’ 
me to go on home.” 

“Have you a telephone at your house?” 

“Nossuh. We uses the phone at Dago Joe’s stoah; hit closes at 
seven o'clock.” 

“Well, what happened when you got outside the jail ?” 

“The shehiff slammed the doah behin’ me, an’ thah I wuz in 
the dahk. The jail sets way bac’ in a big yahd with trees. I stood 
thah tryin’ to see, an’ then a voice say, ‘Boy, ah you callt Big 
Nigguh? ” 

“T say Lis. 

“ ‘We got ’im,’ a voice say. Then ’bout five men, dim lak, come 
’round me. I felt a pistol bah’ll poked in mah ribs, an’ one o’ 
them say, ‘If you holluh, you ah a daid nigguh.’ ” 

“Were they masked?” 

“Yassuh. I could see eyes a gleamin’ thru holes in some kinda 
white stuff lak sheets is made outa.” 

“What did they do?” 

“They put me in a cah an’ rid me a long ways. I almos’ dozed 
off bein’ kinda tiahed.” 

“Did they talk?” 

“Nossuh. Not while we wuz ridin’.” 

“Well then, when they whipped you?” 

“They got way off’n the woods. All the time they ain’t said 
nothin’ but jus’ wukked at tyin’ me to a tree. Then one o’ ’em 
flashed a light in mah eyes an’ say, “We ah goin’ to teach you not 
to intuhfeah with no labuh in this county.’ I say, ‘I ain’t meant 
to intuhfeah with no labuh.’ An’ he say, ‘Shut up, nigguh, didn’ 
you use to preach an’ go on to the nigguhs? ‘Yassuh,’ I say, ‘I 
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done suvved the Lawd.’ ‘You a dam danjous nigguh an’ a ajita- 
tuh,’ he say.” 

“Then they beat you?” 

“Yassuh, boss. They done beat me an’ kep’ on beatin’ me. It 
huht so bad I musta passed out, ’cause when I come to I wuz all 
by mahsef. I wuz scart an’ awful sick. Mah back wuz on fiah, 
an’ mah mouf wuz dry as a bone. I prayed to Gawd to show me 
a way out of the dahk, an’ Gawd aftuh a wile done heahed mah 
prayuh, an’ the rope whut helt me come loose an’ lemme fall to 
the groun’. Aftuh wile it got lightuh, an’ I crawlt out o’ the 
bushes, an’ then I tried to walk, but bimeby I fell down an’ had 
to crawl some mo’. I come to a road aftuh hit wuz good light, an’ 
I jus’ lay down thah. A white man woke me up an’ brought me 
heah.” 

“Could you recognize any of the men who flogged you?” 

“Could which, boss?” 

“Do you know any of the men who whipped you?” 

“Nossuh. The voices wuz all strange lak, an’ hit wuz dahk.” 

I asked Daniel if he would go back to the jail and point out the 
sheriff who let him out, but he was so frightened at the thought of 
further trouble I knew I could do nothing for him. Without his 
testimony I had no case. 

“Tf’n I went bac’ thah,” he said, the bloodshot whites of his 
eyes showing, “they’d put me in jail agin, an’ mah wife an’ boys 
nevuh would see me no mo’.” 

A boy brought his lunch at that moment, and Daniel sniffed 
the food eagerly, though he groaned at being raised in bed. He 
looked at the unappetizing warmed-over food and said, “Mistuh 
Hollin’swuth, I’m gittin’ bettuh ’cause mah appetite is comin’ bac’ 
tome.” He began to eat with relish, and I left him. 

Next day I drove to the county-seat to see the Attorney. He 
said that since no official complaint had been made by the victim 
he could do nothing; but he agreed, in view of the flogging, to 
withdraw the bill of information (preparatory to indictment) 
which he had lodged against Daniel on complaint of the overseer. 
He assured me rather emphatically that he suspected no collusion 
between the deputy at the jail and the masked outlaws who had 
waited in the jail yard. It was most regrettable he said, but he 
could not explain the presence of the masked men, and promised 
to look into the matter. The sheriff also assured me that the 
deputy was an efficient officer, having been in service several years; 
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he suggested that I see the judge and obtain a warrant if I felt 
justified. 

I wanted to get to the bottom of the matter for my own satisfac- 
tion, so I wrote a letter requesting that the overseer come to see me. 
His story did not surprise me. 

Zeke Williams (Possum), he said, had been in debt to the plan- 
tation ever since coming to it—a matter of three years. He had 
been informed that he must get even with the commissary or move 
off the place without his chattels or the value of his crop. The 
overseer had come to the conclusion that Zeke had planned a 
moonlight departure with the aid of any one he could get to help 
him. 

“How did you find out who moved him?” I asked. 

“When we found that he had skipped, I talked among the burr- 
heads, but they wouldn’t tell me anything—you know how they 
are. A week afterwards I ran across him at a store about ten miles 
from the place. He was scared chilly, but he’s a good actor. He 
told me right off who moved him, but said he was ignorant of the 
law; said that if the hauler had told him the law, he never would 
have moved by dark—he would have waited for daylight. He 
laid the blame on this Big Nigger or Parson for being in a hurry 
to haul him and collect the money. We had to stand a loss on the 
burr-head, so I decided to get a warrant for this Parson or Big 
Nigger and teach him a lesson. We’ve got to act, you know; we'd 
all be busted flat, if the niggers could run things to suit them- 
selves.” 

“Do you know how the masked floggers got hold of the matter,” 
I asked, “‘or who told them Daniel used to preach to negroes?” 

“No, sir,” he said. “I do know that the planters hereabouts are 
forced to keep the whip hand of the niggers. It’s my guess those 
men were farmers from some place else in the state. News like 
that gets around among the farmers—kind of grapevine, you 
know.” 

My next meeting with Daniel was at the depot as I was strolling 
along the platform. 

“Mistuh Hollin’swuth,” he said with an odd gladness in his 
bass voice, “I gotta lettuh from Sheecawgo—from a frien’—an’ 
hit suah do make me feel good.” He reached into an inner pocket 
and brought out a much worn envelope. ‘My frien’ done wrote me 
to come up thah; he used to be one o’ mah deacons, an’ he says as 
how come I can be Mistuh Shufo’d. Fo’ a fac’, he ’spects I can be 
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Pahson Shufo’d with a flock o’ city cullud fo’ks. An’ I can make 
a white man’s wages, an’ sen’ mah boys to school. Minerva done 
decided one o’ them goin’ be a preachuh—a educated preachuh 
lak whut I ain’t. T’other one she wants to be a doctuh, an’ that 
takes a lota schoolin’. Can’t say I ain’t kinda sawry to leave 
mah buth place an’ mah good white frien’s, but mah home is whah 
I can do bettuh, an’ not be ’fraid o’ no man.” 


NEW YEAR DAY 


BY KWEI CHEN 


The day is yet weak, 

My father lights the Tung oil-lamp, 

A lamp with a flame like a bean. 

He lights also the incense in the brass burner, 

He opens the ink-grinder and takes up a new brush. 

Upon the sheet of red paper he writes, meditating: 

“In the dawn of the New Year Day I try my pen on the red; 
May all things go as willed.” 


Outside dogs bark; 

Hither guests come—a large group— 

Men in long dark blue gowns and black satin coats, 

By their fathers’ side, the children wearing red hats embroi- 
dered in gold. 

“Congratulations, congratulations for the Happy New Year!” 

Shout all guests, young and old alike. 


“Stay!” cries out my father, stretching his arms across the 
doorway. 

All sit round the large table— 

There the wine is warm and fragrant; the candies are piled 
in a pagoda. 

The elders drink and talk; the children eat and listen. 

In the court-yard are large petals of snow-blossoms, flying. 
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VAN WYCK BROOKS IN TRANSITION? 


EMERSON AND Oruers. By Van Wyck Brooks. romo. 
250 pages. E.P. Dutton and Company. $}. 


R BROOKS'’S recent volume comprises eight essays, six 

monographs on Emerson, John Butler Yeats, Randolph 
Bourne, Bierce, Melville, and Upton Sinclair, and two general 
essays on the “soil” of art. All of them bear more or less directly 
on a matter which has always been a primary concern with this 
author: the causal relationship between artist and environment. 
The issue, when one attempts to schematize Mr Brooks’s exhorta- 
tions and conclusions, appears to have been variously met. At 
times he would seem to be asking that artists be accorded greater 
categorical respect than they now receive; but again, as in his 
Amor Fati, he suggests that too much opportunity to improve 
one’s standard of living may be disastrous to art, that the artist 
should in his devotion to art become somewhat of a pariah, “that 
the ancient tag about ‘the world forgetting, by the world forgot’ 
really states the first principle of the conservation of energy in 
the literary life.” Or again, he seems on some occasions to be 
employing the psychoanalytic technique to account for failure and 
at others to disclose failure where we had assumed success. 

On the whole, I doubt whether Mr Brooks ever found for his 
key problem any consistent solution, though in the course of his 
preoccupation with it he has put forth many very suggestive alter- 
natives. The core of this attitude seems to have centred in the 
concept of the artist’s “muse.” If the inspirational aspect of art 
is stressed in an irreligious era—as it was in the “Seven Arts tradi- 
tion” —the afflatus which was once infused into the artist from on 
high must now be derived from a secular source, in this case the 
environment. Whereupon, a good line redounds to the credit of 
the nation and a bad line is the fault of one’s neighbours—and since 
the lines are preponderantly bad, the critic has much cause to 
accuse his countrymen. But strangely enough, in stressing the 
intimate connexion between the artist and the race, the tendency 
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to brand the race as unworthy coexists with the vox populi vox det 
attitude, so that the artist seems at times to be judged a victim 
through expressing his environment, and at others through failing 
to do so. The whole antinomy being investigated along psycho- 
analytic lines. 

In the Emerson: Six Episodes which opens the present work, 
and which was obviously the last written of all the essays published 
here, Mr Brooks has advanced into a less doctrinaire territory. 
Indeed, the author has, to my knowledge, here given us the first 
“stream-of-consciousness” biography. By skilfully culling and 
arranging the entries in Emerson’s journals, he has produced a 
subjective record corresponding to those workings of the busy 
tentative brain which we find exemplified in such writers as Joyce, 
Dorothy Richardson, Virginia Woolf, and Gertrude Stein, where 
the intelligence is brought to bear upon the processes of perception 
rather than upon those of ratiocination. Here we see not the 
transcendentalist (an aspect of Emerson which concerns us little at 
the present time) but the experimental mind, reasoning on a basis 
of bodily sensation, and respectful of its excursions. Emerson 
certainly does not gain in dignity by such treatment, but he is 
made familiar, and thus contemporary. To the “sensitive plant,” 
which is at once the symbol and reduction to absurdity of nine- 
teenth-century romanticism, there is here added a prompt matching 
of sensation with ideation. With each veering of mood, another 
code struggles to develop. It is a mode of thinking implicit in 
the change from the Cartesian cogito, ergo sum to the post-Kantian 
volo, ergo sum as a proof of existence. 

In the Notes on Herman Melville, though they deal with a case 
which Mr Brooks defines as “the suffocation of a mighty genius in 
a social vacuum,” we frequently and gratifyingly lose track of this 
theme through the obtrusion of another: the spirited admiration 
which the author feels for Moby Dick. In this essay Mr Brooks 
is at his best in depicting the “trials” of the artist. And we feel 
for once, though perhaps the author may not have expressly wished 
it, that the artist’s work can claim a certain priority over his 
environmental! difficulties, that his art is the reflection of the temper 
by which his practical problems will be determined and met. One 


' feels, that is, not that Moby Dick was written by Melville’s con- 


temporaries, but that the man who could (a) write Moby Dick 
would (b) conduct his life as he did. Such an attitude would be 
“non-psychoanalytic.” At least, it would cancel psychoanalytic 
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causality by stressing the consistency between character, art, and 
practical activities, so that both art and “life” are seen as parallel 
modes (each within its own terms) of the same mentality. In 
any case, Moby Dick is certainly not explained here as a “social 
result,” but seems rather to be admired as the adequate and uncom- 
promising expression of Melville’s faculties. 

In a brief prefatory note, Mr Brooks says of The Literary Life 
in America that it contains “many statements that are certainly 
less true now than they were when they were written.” But on 
the whole, the contention of the chapter (that American society 
is more bent upon the development of practical utility than of 
aesthetic receptivity) seems to be as “true” now as it ever was. 
At least, we fervently hope so. 

The only reason I could imagine for failing to choose utility at 
the expense of aesthetic receptivity would be the belief that they 
need not be opposed to each other. When even our most respon- 
sible and capable artists chose to consider aesthetic refinement in 
terms of sickliness, one could hardly resent the rather Spartan dis- 
trust of art which the Jourgeois adopted as a consequence. The 
aesthetic attitude, it seems to me, is defensible only if it can be 
advocated as a more complex form of utility. (Religion, for 
instance, in so far as it assists in the forming of a set of moral 
imperatives, is useful. “Religiosity,” an attitude without theo- 
logical dogma, is “aesthetic.” It would be as useful a social force 
as religion, but religion in the past has proved simpler and more 
practical as a method of procuring the required minimum of order. 
But the value of the practical religion is limited, and the whole 
conditioning is so unpliant that, when established on this plane, 
it can like patriotism be easily converted to anti-social ends. The 
aesthetic “religiosity” at such times proves more practical, because 
more complex and thus more pliant. The “aesthetic” might thus 
be defined as an attempt—in terms of play, as in the “preparations” 
of childhood—to extend the biological adequacy of both the indi- 
vidual and the group. ) 

We suspect that the almost mechanical antinomy between 
“business” and “art,” so pronounced a few years ago, was at bottom 
an economic matter, involving a political opposition which has 
been allowed temporarily to languish under the comparative quies- 
cence of labour disturbances and jingoism. The “intellectual,” 
perhaps as a Tolstoyan importation, had assumed a fraternity with 
the American “‘worker and peasant” which existed only in so far 
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as they might have certain enmities in common. Once this negative 
bond had weakened, the many divergencies between the two groups 
were quick to assert themselves. Meanwhile the bourgeois, being 
rich, and generally virtuous, finds it impossible to occupy his time 
between the hours of five and twelve with anything but art, so 
that “expression” becomes a major industry. (Which it always 
was; but now, in the general prosperity, there are crumbs even for 
the most “select” artists—the whole scale being raised—and the 
élite are content to let Harold Bell Wright banquet if only the 
same conditions permit them to lunch. And thus, in Europe, we 
find art distrusted on the grounds that art and bourgeoisie are 
synonymous!) Further, the class which voiced such strong objec- 
tions against the bourgeoisie were pledged by the very framing of 
these objections to avoid all standardized motions, and would thus 
have to deny themselves the right of repeating over a protracted 
period any slogan, even if it embodied their profoundest convic- 
tions, so that the attitude of “protest” could subside without 
necessarily indicating that the situation had altered correspond- 
ingly. And “less true” may only mean “less in demand.” 

Nor does the other aspect of his “indictment” (“the blighted 
career, the arrested career, the diverted career are, with us, the 
rule”) seem any less “true.” Did not the editors of this very maga- 
zine, but a few months back, editorially look in vain not for the im- 
portant writers which Mr Brooks had hoped for, but merely for 
“{nteresting” writers? Yet somehow the morale behind it all has 
changed—and hope and hopelessness as to the future seem to have 
vanished together. Artists are now well documented in their 
predicaments which, like prolonged plagues, though they may con- 
tinue to destroy, finally cease to dismay. Whereas an editor, 
through a sense of justice, may deplore the circumambient medi- 
ocrity, a writer, through a sense of embarrassment, must refrain 
from doing so. In such plaints, for him, there is no longer cathar- 
sis. The problem has been reduced to doggedly simple terms: to 
write as best he may, not as the result of an ancestral hunger after 
izzat, nor as the expression of any driving need for vicarious exist- 
ences, but because, under a continued failure to be coherent, he 
becomes uneasy. 


KENNETH BurRKE 











CIVIL DISILLUSIONMENT 


Twiticht. By Count Edouard von Keyserling. 
Translated from the German by James Ashton. (Har- 
mony. Translated by Amy Wesselhoeft von Erdberg. 
Kersta. Translated by Amy Wesselhoeft von Erd- 
berg and E. Drew Arundel.) r2mo. 311 pages. The 
Macaulay Company. $2.50. 


T seems singular as one reads these stories that Count Edouard 
von Keyserling, although he has been dead for almost ten 
years, should be so much less well known than is his cousin, Her- 
mann, the philosopher. Like certain other cultured Europeans, 
like Turgenev, like Bunin, the Bunin of Mitya’s Love, Count von 
Keyserling combines a polished wisdom with a restrained and 
unwarped disillusionment. His writing, of its kind, is faultless, 
without egotism, unobtrusive yet quick in every part, perfectly 
simple with the simplicity of super-sophistication. The characters 
live against their backgrounds and the backgrounds penetrate and 
interpret the characters. One may breathe with confidence in this 
pure, regulated air of high art. One is with an aristocrat, a gen- 
tleman, a man of the world, an artist, but not, be it said, with a 
man of genius. Count von Keyserling is either too weary or too 
philosophic, too emancipated or too indifferent, to be forced beyond 
just that point of civil surrender, which, though rewarding because 
of the subtleties of his understanding, leaves us in the end oddly, 
but without restlessness, where we were. His pen lacks the sharp- 
ness and energy of Voltaire’s, the high spirits and inventiveness of 
Sterne’s, the lofty intellectual grasp of Goethe’s, the bewildered 
tribulation of Dostoevsky’s. And yet Kersta* is, in its way, a 
faultless story, as faultless, indeed, as is any story of which one 
can think; all is jointed, put together, and set going with consum- 
mate skill, consummate self-effacement. Turn it which way you 
like, no part obtrudes, no part is flimsy. 
Twilight, the story which gives the book its name, though longer 
and more ambitious, is, one feels, less impressive. In the unyield- 


1 Published in Tue Diat, November 1925. 
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ing, sombre atmosphere of the older generation, in their baronial 
castles with their great drawing-rooms, the high ceilings and heavy 
chandeliers, youth seeks to carry forward its outlawed, irrepressible 
impulses, to keep alight ardour which leaps up like a flame in con- 
finement burning itself with its own heat or becoming slowly extin- 
guished in the inert air. The unhappy ending is inevitable. Egloff, 
the weak, intelligent, impressionable hero, involved in debt, weary 
of his mistress, abandoned by his betrothed, and having killed in a 
duel a man he likes and respects, rides off in the night on his cher- 
ished stallion to his hunting lodge. 


“ ‘Well run, old fellow,’ he said affectionately and then loosened 
the saddle girths and the head strap, covered the horse’s eye with 
his left hand and with his right drew out his revolver. Then he 
pressed it against Ali’s ear and fired. A tremor ran through its 
body and then it suddenly collapsed, gave a slight quiver and then 
lay still. Egloff bent over him and passing his hand gently over 
his mane murmured: ‘So, old fellow, there’s nothing in it, one just 
stretches oneself out and then it’s all over, nothing more.’ Then he 
stood up and went slowly across to the hut.” 


I quote this passage for two reasons: first, to show that Count 
von Keyserling, even at his most dramatic moments, for Egloff has 
gone into the hut to shoot himself, is always subdued, always shuns 
the spectacular, and carries with him the limitations of this choice; 
and secondly, to indicate the carelessness of Mr Ashton, the trans- 
lator, who repeats the word “then” six times and the word “over” 
three times, in these few sentences. Also one wonders if the author 
himself really referred to the stallion sometimes as “he” and 
sometimes as “it.” The proof-reading too is careless, for while it 
may be a minor point it is nevertheless extremely irritating to a 
fastidious eye to see the word “to-day” alternate continually with 
“today.” 

Though the centres in this story shift very adroitly from charac- 
ter to character there is not one among them whose consciousness, 
mirroring the situation, is able to give it a releasing depth and 
breadth. This does not mean that such a centre is at all necessary. 
Some of the very greatest, perhaps the greatest, fiction has been 
entirely concerned with simple and limited people involved with- 
out insight or articulacy in their gathering entanglements, but in 
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that case there is both a greater detachment and a greater verve on 
the part of the author. Kersta is, to a certain degree, an example 
of this. Here Count von Keyserling has achieved in its way a mas- 
terpiece. Everyone in the story is as graphically drawn as if on a 
rustic frieze, yet one can enter into the scenes and discover the 
people living, the emotions of Kersta as actual, and yet as imme- 
morial, as is the soft air which tempts her to linger in the forest 
among the firs and birches on those tender and torturing spring 
evenings. And this, to a lesser degree, is true of Harmony,’ which 
is, indeed, though lighter in quality, more touched with fantasy 
and poetry than is either of the other two. 

It is to be hoped that the present volume will be enough appre- 
ciated by the public to encourage the publishers to bring out fur- 
ther translations of Count von Keyserling’s work, which, though it 
may lose much of its melody and perfection thus blurred and trans- 
muted, must always give evidence of a subtle, ironic, discriminat- 
ing, and magnanimous imagination. 


Atyse GREGORY 





1 Published in Tue Dia, October 1925. 
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THE POETRY OF CONCENTRATION 


Hippotytus Temporizes. By H. D. 8vo. 139 
pages. Houghton Miffin Company. $5. 


OWEVER variously imagist performance may be esteemed, 
one should not under-rate the service that imagists have 
rendered poetry in their insistence that more than decorative, more 
perhaps than beautiful, it must be unique and absolute. To de- 
mand that poetry be “hard and clear”—‘exact,” to insist that 
“concentration is of the very essence of poetry” is surely a not 
negligible step toward the inhibition of poetic deliquescence. If 
not all moods bear concentration, and if to set one’s feelings forth 
“exactly” is only to show how trifling too many of them really are, 
then perhaps there is nothing so efficacious as the freedom of free 
verse as a winnowing principle, showing who are not poets as well as 
who are. 

At any rate the poetry of H. D. seems easily enough to support 
the extremity of imagist tests. Infinitely wrought, “petal in the 
rift of carven petal,” it is still free of preciosity and glitter, a poetry 
of concentration in good fact, of durable individuality. The 
imagists seem not more different from other poets than H. D. from 
her fellow imagists. Again, her achievement, or her endowment of 
originality is such that great as appears her debt to the Greeks, she 
seems upon strict comparison more unlike than like them. Freedom 
here is another name for complex disciplines, and achievements in 
technique none the less elaborate because their methods are but 
slightly apparent, for a singleness which in mood is perhaps natural, 
but in expression is certainly sought—with much patience, skill, 
and good fortune. Singleness of mood is evident enough through 
all of her work, and not least in the present play which, one would 
suppose, might deal with many moods. It is the passion for beauty 
as the quest of the private heart, beauty the inaccessible, beauty 
“set about with wrecks of ships.” And it is expressed with manifest 
lyric singleness, an economy in which the goal of expression is 
achieved, apparently, by the mere disclosure of the symbols of 
feeling, symbols specific, consummate, but nearly bare of context, 
or even of connexion. 
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The disadvantage of this way to poetry would seem to be its bias 
toward obscurity and discontinuity, its tendency to make the lyric 
a thing of chords and flashes: the ideal of “each perfect separate 
yet joined again beautiful” is not always achieved in its latter 
measure. Perhaps this is not a difficulty except to readers who are 
accustomed to read poetry in the same somewhat confined ways in 
which they read prose. But are not readers of this sort numerous, 
perhaps even most of us? Certainly it has been often enough noted 
of H. D. that though her poetic statement is nothing if not specific, 
it is at the same time vague in what it symbolizes. Who are the 
mysterious soliloquists of her poems and what are the episodes out 
of which they speak? It is not always clear, even with the mini- 
mum of clarity which one is ready to accept in the lyric. And if 
one is troubled by such questions he may be much troubled, though 
perhaps not rightly so, for if the property of the symbol is that it 
combines various orders of emotion for various readers, then the 
less specific symbol might well be powerful in proportion to its 
vagueness—within certain limits, and granting, what one cannot 
fail to grant here, eminence of feeling in the poet who uses it. Yet 
the difficulty is not slight when it occurs, as it does in this case, in 
the service of a tract of poetic significance which is more than 
slightly removed from anything we can to-day call customary. Nor 
is the trouble mitigated by the focalism, the isolate intensity of 
phrase which is so clear a part of this manner of “pearl and fire.” 

One may not be wrong, then, in taking it as a mark of the growth 
of H. D.’s art that these difficulties seem somewhat lessened in 
successive works, and in the present case are considerably reduced. 
It is not merely that choice of the dramatic form affords a valuable 
device of added poetic presence. The very conditions of the 
medium are in the interests of readers. The lyric interlocutors are 
here named and placed, and the intense images are intense to clearer 
ends. Further, the natural discontinuity of the dialogue itself 
seems an admirable spacing and setting off of H. D.’s selective 
sharpness. The play seems more dramatic lyric than lyric drama, 
and as lyric especially appropriate to her genius. At least an action 
in which Artemis so much figures—Hippolytus’ passion for Artemis 
is presented, and Phaedra’s passion for Hippolytus, with the trick 
and its consequences, by which she gained her end—such an action 
ought to be well suited to H. D.’s turns of feeling. For Artemis, 
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the shy austere spirit of woodland loveliness, “essence of wood- 
things,” “queen only of the soul,” may in fact be taken as well 
representing that emotional vista which H. D. so perfectly indicates 
—the passion of the heart to be alone with beauty. The present 
play, like the Heliodora and Hymen lyrics—in the latter of which 
one may indeed observe the first suggestions of certain of the 
present personae—like nearly every poem of H. D., whatever the 
subject or the circumstance, is in final purpose, a song of the in- 
violateness of beauty, beauty approachable only in singleness of 
heart. 

Possibly it is not a large or various sum of things which is thus 
reiterated to us here. H. D. may be a sophisticate of poetry who 
has found certain rare modes to beauty among her responses to the 
beauties of archaic Greece. But if it is merely a sophisticate who 
writes 


“What is song for 
what use is song at all 
if it cannot imprison the sea, 
if it cannot beat down 
in avalanche of fervour even the wind, 
if it cannot drown out 
our human terror?” 


then it is a sophisticate wise in passion as well as in precision. The 
orbit of this experience may not be large; but one can have no 
doubt that it passes through fundamental regions. Perhaps the 
love of beauty is too frail to be other than defeated and despoiled 
in any conflict with its more earthy congeners, as is here so lyrically 
figured. In the clash of passions it may chance that the worship 
of Artemis vanishes in the grosser fires of ‘‘fair infinite Aphrodite.” 
But though it vanish is it consumed? Can one think it an ephem- 
eral or untypical human fineness that is embodied in Hippolytus’ 
passion for “the mistress and the innermost power of the pure 
glade”? Artemis escapes men but not men Artemis. 


CuHar.es K. TRUEBLOOD 











THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


Oxrorp Reapinc Courses: Tue Encuisn Nove. 
By Alan C. Valentine. 8vo. 59 pages. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch. $1. 


T would be unfair to judge too exactingly a little text-book 
which only professes to offer a few hints to young students for a 
course of reading. An amateur, however, who stands by while a 
professional is making questionable statements refrains with diffi- 
culty from comment, and some of Mr Valentine’s statements to 
his pupils are so questionable that one is tempted to a little dis- 
course of one’s own on the subject of his little treatise. He says 
very well: “In its manifold origins, the English novel is as typically 
British as the English Constitution. It possesses an equally varied 
and uncertain ancestry.” But it soon appears that he has no clear 
notion in his mind of what he means by the English Novel. There 
is a form of art, distinct from that practised by Bunyan, Swift, and 
Defoe, which the modern spirit has chosen for its chief literary 
vehicle of expression, and though it is hardly possible to take an 
objective view of the novel as a whole without pretending to an 
equally objective view—at present beyond the capacity of any 
philosophic historian less confident than Herr Spengler—of the 
modern spirit itself, there are yet certain clear facts about its 
origins and early history which are well within the scope of a 
text-book. 

In the Middle Ages, and still in the age of Shakespeare, people 
loved stories as much as they do now, but the curious difference 
is that they liked stories which they knew more or less already, 
just as children call again and again for the same story and would 
feel that there was something wrong in any unexpected develop- 
ment. A new story, if it was even thought of, was inadmissible 
on the Greek stage, and the disinclination of audiences for new 
stories was matched, we may surmise, by the infertility of the 
dramatist’s mind in devising entirely new situations. The great 
stories of the older world were ideal happenings, tragic or otherwise, 
perhaps shaping themselves originally out of hearsay about real 
events; the human mind had not yet had the thought of inter- 
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vening playfully or seriously between Destiny and its puppets, 
and of assuming an imaginative direction of the course of events: 
or when it did so, it had recourse to the crude method of the deus 
ex machina, which was probably never felt to be artistically sound. 
All through the Middle Ages, the folk-mind called for substantially 
the same stories over and over again, and it was the folk-mind 
which continued to be exercised in and by the story until about 
the end of the seventeenth century, when, especially in England, a 
curious change began to operate both in the minds of readers and 
authors. I think it was Mr Bernard Shaw who first talked in a 
breezy way of “Bunyan’s novels.” The Pilgrim’s Progress and 
The Holy War were, however, no novels: The Pilgrim’s Progress 
was perhaps the last great folk-story, every incident in which was 
part of the intimate experience of a Bible-loving people, and it 
was the folk which received it and understood it long before, in 
the early nineteenth century, literary critics began to recognize 
in the author the possessor of a secret now lost for ever. Mr Valen- 
tine therefore certainly goes wrong in making Bunyan one of 
“the first group of novelists”: the founder, in fact, of the English 
novel. Nor can this title be given to Defoe, the second name 
on his list. Defoe, by virtue of his astonishing faculty for circum- 
stantial make-believe, is the great fore-runner of the novel, but 
he claimed himself (though his serious assertions, especially about 
himself, have not the ringing veracity of his fabrications) that it 
was an allegorical illumination which guided him in Robinson 
Crusoe. And the same claim might be made out for Swift, the 
third author in Mr Valentine’s course. 

The actual historical origin of the English novel is significant 
of its function in the national life. It was at first an extension 
of the art of polite letter-writing, and the “unidea’d girl”—to use 
Dr Johnson’s general description of the young lady of a slightly 
later period—who asked Mr Samuel Richardson to write a love- 
letter for her, telling him that “she could not tell him what to 
write, but he could not write too kindly,” expressed on behalf not 
merely of her pining sisterhood but of the entire leisured popula- 
tion, the desire to find some outlet for their obstructed sentiments. 
This was the opportunity of literature, which now became as never 
before an institution in the national life. In the Puritan age life 
had been conceived differently, and the full employment of man’s 
faculties, and consequently perhaps the absence of ennui from his 
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life, was implied in aiming at “man’s chief end,” which was de- 
fined comprehensively as “to glorify God and to enjoy Him for 
ever.” In the early eighteenth century, a period of widely diffused 
well-being, the population, at ease from wars and persecutions 
and the competing claims of armed causes, found its spiritual 
occupation gone, and the business of striving toward the ideal be- 
ing withdrawn, what a yawning abyss disclosed itself in the 
private life of the British citizen! Men indeed had money-making, 
wenching, drinking, preaching, soldiering to fill it up, but the 
women—? The inordinate length of Richardson’s romances, and 
the avidity with which every sentence of them was read (the vil- 
lagers of Slough were put up to ringing the church-bell in celebra- 
tion of the marriage of Pamela) bespeak a blank in the lives 
of his readers, of which the sly old author was perfectly well aware. 
“Story, story, story,” he makes Lady Grandison write, “is what 
the English hunt after, whether sense or nonsense, probable or 
improbable.” 

There is no mention of Richardson in Mr Valentine’s text-book, 
so that I think, while thanking him for his wish to help us, we are 
justified in expressing our dissatisfaction with him as a guide. 
In considering the subsequent progress of the novel in the eight- 
eenth century some questions may occur to the student: how was 
it, for example, once the general formula of the novel had been 
discovered—the transition from the epistolary form to direct narra- 
tive was made at once—so few, comparatively speaking, took 
advantage of it. We should remember perhaps that to write a 
novel on the scale demanded in those days was an arduous and 
not certainly remunerative undertaking. It was a key to unlock 
all experience, yet those whose circumstances made its employ- 
ment natural or profitable were not very numerous. The chief 
of them were a genial London magistrate with a turn for the stage; 
an eccentric country parson; and a surly ship-surgeon. Another 
remark to be made about these novelists is that their imitation of 
real life never brought them within sight of what we call realism: 
the happenings, speechifyings, et cetera, are all according to a 
convention determined by the author’s mind; the story is never 
altogether a natural story; never therefore, from the point of view 
gained later, a real story. 

When we come to the nineteenth century, academic guidance 
becomes almost an impertinence. A due appreciation of the quali- 
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ties of Miss Austen is undoubtedly a mark of culture; and we must 
understand the great part played by Scott in that revolutionary 
extension of the historic imagination which we call the Romantic 
Movement, if we would secure his place in our affections from 
the recent rather damaging criticism of Signor Croce. But after 
Scott, we are dealing with something about which everyone is 
entitled to an opinion; something that is in the air we breathe, 
as poetry was in the air breathed by the Shakespearians. It is 
possible that we do not give ourselves enough credit for this gift 
of story-telling which has become so general amongst us, and is 
possessed by all kinds of unexpected people, by young girls and by 
otherwise not remarkable youths, or, as in the case of William 
De Morgan, awakens in old men when their lives have become 
sedentary. It is not that we are more inventive than our an- 
cestors, and perhaps it is true that in the period during which the 
novel has run riot, no great new story, to compare, for instance, 
with the mediaeval love-stories, has been shaped amongst us. The 
gift which has come to us, in compensation for some creative facul- 
ties which we appear to have lost, is a gift of vision which 
enables us to see “a tale in anything”; it has behind it “stores of 
silent thought,” and for us a story is a story not for its dramatic 
contrasts or its “characterization”; its unity is merely the field 
of the author’s vision as that dwells with sympathetic understand- 
ing or ironic observation on some little chain of happenings, mean, 
noble, comic, criminal—anything! Nor, though perhaps we at- 
tach less importance to it, can it be said that our novelists are de- 
ficient in that fundamental structure of a story which used to be 
called “plot”: complete problematic situations unfold themselves 
to our contemplative satisfaction. Every new generation brings 
its own special vision, and it must be said that as each new genera- 
tion comes forward the colours of the old vision fade very rapidly. 
The gift will pass from us, as every gift is finally exhausted, and 
let us make the most of it while we have it! It is a “gay science” 
that we practise, because it is quite spontaneous and satisfactory 
to ourselves, and in the process of our social evolution, fulfils a 
function on which we can ponder with a certain assurance that 
whatever that function is we are discharging it adequately and 
willingly. 
Joun Eciinton 








BRIEFER MENTION 


Avarice House, by Julian Green, translated from the French by Marshall 
A. Best (12mo, 358 pages; Harpers: $2.50). Recommended by most 
distinguished critics as being, like Wuthering Heights and Balzac. The 
resemblances are indeed noticeable. A distinctive style is always a diffi- 
cult thing for new American writers. This novelist has no pity for his 
characters. He gives them the fate they earn. There he is Balzac. His 
people revel in hatreds. There he is Emily Bronté. But are his types the 
sort that sink definitely into the reader’s consciousness? It is to be 
feared not! But the writing is clear-cut and apparently effortless. It 
is not wonderful that distinguished critics succumbed to the workmanship. 


Poornouse Sweeney, Life in a County Poorhouse, by Ed Sweeney, with 
an introduction by Theodore Dreiser (10mo, 178 pages; Boni & Liveright: 
$2.50). Mr Theodore Dreiser is perfectly right when he asserts that the 
pages of this book offer us a new angle for observing life. The real 
value of this description of the Poorhouse is dependent on the power it 
has of arousing that agreeable titillating humour which comes with a 
sense of superior understanding. The author supplies the crude material, 
and the reader the irony that plays about it. 


Tue Counterreiters, by André Gide, translated from the French by 
Dorothy Bussy (10mo, 365 pages; Knopf: $3). The much-heralded Faux 
Monnayeurs (Nouvelle Revue Frangaise) is upon us in a neat but often 
naif translation by Mrs Bussy. Not content with suggesting that this was 
his first real “novel” and illustrated a revolution in that form, M Gides 
inserts a journal containing an exposition of his ideas on the novel’s art 
and has just published a companion volume dealing with the same 
subject. There is a certain quietly pontifical N. R. F. pretentiousness 
which defies description. The Counterfeiters is not revolutionary in its 
form, though very interesting in part as substance. Its originality con- 
sists in the author's peculiar attitude toward certain of his characters; one 
would say that he were amorous of them individually and in succession. 
M Gide has been called a great moralist, though he has been effectively 
attacked on that score, and it is easy to see why. Many people employ the 
word “moral” when they mean precisely the opposite. 


Fiowers AND E.epnants, by Constance Sitwell (12mo, 157 pages; Har- 
court, Brace: $1.75). Mrs Sitwell has the gift of place, and the enthusi- 
asm of E. M. Forster, who writes the preface for her little book, may be 
understood. As he says, it is more than a travel book; and more than a 
little of the troubling eastern disbelief in realities comes to and infects 
the reader. Also, she is no mean colourist, and her combinations “of lilac, 
and amber, and faded vermilion” are not fine writing but the exact ap- 
praisements of a sensitive eye. 
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BALLADS OF THE Stncinc Bow1, by Marjorie Allen Seiffert (12mo, 126 


pages; Scribner: $2). The terse objective suddenness of the ballad would 
not appear adapted to the expression of involute modern secrets of the 
heart, at least to the less happy of them, which Mrs Seiffert here under- 
takes. Yet as a matter of fact the ballad in her hands—see such examples 
as The Ballad of the Black Kitchen, or The Ballad of the Two That 
Feasted, or The Ballad of Riding—proves a poetically impressive mode of 
summoning covered and darksome things out into the light of day. The 
simple and iterant ballad rhythms appear by no means incompatible with 
the ably subtle feeling that goes into these poems. 


A Srrancer 1n Heaven, by Harold Vinal (10mo, 65 pages; Harold Vinal: 


$2). Grace, competence, music, brevity, grace . . . are the qualities of 
these sonnets and not unadmirable lyrics. Their charm, which is of the 
past, atones partly for their lack of vision; and a persuasive eloquence 
takes the place of the strangeness which can come only from a new 
sensibility. 


Russian Poetry, An Anthology, chosen and translated by Babette Deutsch 


and Avrahm Yarmolinsky (12mo, 255 pages; International Publishers: 
$2.25) is a revised and enlarged edition of a work which first appeared 
six years ago. Except in the final section, which consists of Communist 
poems with a purely documentary interest, the translations are graceful and 
vigorous ; and, from the reputation of the authors, we judge that they are 
faithful. 


Tue Tueatre 1n Lire, by Nicolas Evreinoff, edited and translated by 


Alexander I. Nazaroff (illus., 12mo, 296 pages; Brentano: $3.50) is, 
according to Oliver M. Sayler who writes the preface, “the long-awaited 
handbook of the modern tendencies in the theatre, the first adequate state- 
ment of the psychological foundations of the revolt against dramatic 
realism.” It is not precisely a handbook; Evreinoff is too definitely him- 
self to supply a handbook to anything but himself. And in that endeavour 
he has not been seconded by his method, nor by his translator. The 
method is rather incoherent ; and the translator speaks of “a mine (mien?) 
of super-refined blasé-ism” which discourages one on the very first page. 
For a mine, really a mine, of ideas, the long conversation between the 
author, Wilde, Bergson, Nietzsche, and others is to be recommended. 


Paces From My Lirt, by Feodor Ivanovitch Chaliapine, revised and edited 


by Katharine Wright, translated from the Russian by H. M. Buck (8vo, 
345 pages; Harpers: $5) is authentically Russian in the flavour of its 
early chapters, vividly depicting the struggles and hardships through 
which the artist fought his way to recognition. Likewise the singer’s 
account of his first appearances in Italy and France is deeply interesting. 
Later on, the rubber-stamp of the interviewer is manifested; as Chaliapine 
became world-famous he became world-conscious, blowing a kiss to 
American womanhood and biting his thumb at Chicago in the approved 
fashion of visiting celebrities. 
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Up tHe Years From Bioomssury, An Autobiography, by George Arliss, E 
with illustrations (8vo, 321 pages; Little, Brown: $4). To those readers, 
to whom Mr Arliss as actor, wears the halo of infallibility, his writing 
will scarcely seem secular. “Colubrine” and subtle, unselfish, gifted, 
merry, facete, and juvenile,” he embodies—despite himself as self-effacing 
witness—the virtues we are accustomed to associate with the church rather 
than with the theatre; a uniting of the serpent and the dove, which in 
these unsainted times is conspicuous. 


Memoirs oF Sin THomas Foweit Buxton, Bart., with introduction by 
Lord Buxton (16mo, 272 pages; Everyman’s Library, Dutton: 80 cents). I 
The life of the pious brewer who became England’s Great Emancipator 
makes sober reading. His love affair, for instance, is dismissed in a single 
line to indicate his marriage! But for all that, the steady progress of a 
career that is founded on the motto, “not genius but perseverance,” is not 
without its cumulative interests. In addition there are sidelights upon 
manners in the pre-Victorian period that are significant enough. How 
shocked would Horace Walpole have been at the picture of the beefsteak 
dinner in the brewery given to leading members of the government, and 
the remark of the Spanish General Alava to Lord Grey: “Milord Grey, 
vous étes a votre sixtéme! /” 


Vacasonns ALL, by His Honour, Judge Edward Abbott Parry (8vo, 264 
pages; Scribner: $5). “Vagabond” is an easy term since it includes the 
Samuel Foote in whom Dr Johnson suspected some kind of greatness. 
Indeed there is, unquestionably, some kind of greatness in all the amazing I 
individuals whom Judge Parry here parades with evident pride and skilful 
showmanship. If guilt attached to some of his near-criminals, then quite 
as much, he contends, belonged to the gullible public that encouraged his 
protégés into dubious but picturesque careers. These stories, in his hands, 
make rich entertainment, since he has humour, common sense, and knowl- 
edge of the world. 


NaTHaNieEL HawtuHorne: A Study in Solitude, by Herbert Gorman (12mo, 
179 pages; Doran: $2) is not so much a biography as an approach to 
Hawthorne’s writings through his life: a sort of extended essay in which 
his personality is simplified in order to render it more easily comprehensible. 
The stylized characters that emerge from such an essay are likely to be 
lost in the typical (which is to say, the superficial) ; and when Mr Gorman, 
though not in our italics, describes Sophia Hawthorne as “a typical New 
England wife of dilettante propensities,” and the author himself as “a 
walking epitome of Puritan urges,” one questions the sense of the passage 
almost as much as its style. 


Rosert Frost, A Study in Sensibility and Common Sense, by Gorham B. 
Munson (12mo, 135 pages; Doran: $2) is an essay in which the story 
of the poet’s life, told without rhetoric, leads first to a consideration of 
his work, and then to a serviceable definition of the word “classical.” 
One can agree with most of the author’s conclusions, and praise his solid 
workmanship, without admiring his rather graceless style. 
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Harper’s Literary Museum, selected from early American writings by 


Ola Elizabeth Winslow (8vo, 412 pages; Harpers: $4) is a delightful 
miscellany in the manner of the quaint Literary Annual—a jumble of 
broadsides, speeches, sermons, verse, and advertisements spanning the era 
from Pocahontas to Dolly Madison. “America is a Subject which daily 
becomes more and more interesting,” wrote Nathaniel Ames in his New 
England almanac for 1758—an observation which is still true, and which 
this volume happily exemplifies. Students of Americana will revel in it, 
as will admirers of the book-maker’s art. 


Domestic MANNERS OF THE AMERICANS, by Frances Trollope, with an 


introduction by Michael Sadleir (8vo, 398 pages; Dodd, Mead: $4). 
This book is, in the slang of two years ago, “priceless.” Mr Sadleir’s 
kind insinuation that it was written in peevish retaliation for the failure 
of the authoress’s business schemes in America, is wholly needless. We 
Americans, seeing that Mrs Trollope’s reproach is all for our forbears 
and not for us of the present, will not think it half severe enough; for we 
take the same savage delight in our ancestors’ terribleness that contempo- 
rary English nobles do in their ancestors at the court of Charles II... . 
It is for that matter a very true book and (but Mr Sadleir will not believe 
this) some of the accusations are not yet out of date. That “revival- 
meeting,” for instance! And the contempt for justice in our courts of law! 
Are they not to be duplicated now in districts not so very remote from 
the centres of light? 


Re-rorcino America, The Story of Our Nationhood, by Lothrop Stoddard 


(10omo, 389 pages; Scribner: $3). This author’s America is not our 
America; it is not the America of Emerson, of Walt Whitman, nor even 
of Mr Van Wyck Brooks. Of the Act limiting the number of immi- 
grants to enter our ports he writes in characteristic style, “Future genera- 
tions, looking back athwart the years, will see the Great Decision of 
1924 rising like a lofty mountain-peak across the plain of Time.” 


Prenistoric Man, by Keith Henderson (10mo, 276 pages; Dutton: $3). 


This excellent book presents in a concise form the story of man’s physical 
evolution. It contains several passages provocative to the imagination, 
as, for example, that the neolithic Americans of Patagonia kept the 
monstrous ground-sloth that was covered with “coarse golden hair” in 
caves for her milk. Like so many books of its kind it is marred by a 
certain facetiousness: “Pliocene apes getting decidedly above themselves” ; 
“In the best circles tails were no longer worn.” 


Art Epocus anp Tuer Leavers, A Survey of the Genesis of Modern Art, 


by Oscar Hagen (8vo, 322 pages; Scribner: $3). Written by a professor 
for professors, apparently. Slightly dry. There are some dutiful people 
who like the professorial manner, but the majority react to it just as school- 
boys do. The book will thrive best, therefore, in the heavily endowed halls 
of learning known as colleges. The author is sufficiently broad-minded 
to include the latest gods in his galaxy, and, for that matter, has taste. 
This shows in the illustrations, which are aptly chosen. 
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Romanticism, by Lascelles Abercrombie (12mo, 192 pages; Viking Press: 
$2) surveys an old theme from a new angle. The author advances the 
theory that romanticism is an affair of temper and of tendency rather 
than of subject. “Romanticism does not recollect the past; it fashions 
the past anew—as it ought to have been.” His findings are stimulating 
and scholarly ; the essay is an urbane piece of literary exploration. 


Tue Later Reatism, A Study of Characterization in the British Novel, by 
Walter L. Myers (12mo, 173 pages; University of Chicago Press: $2), 
The object of this study has been to investigate and define present-day 
tendencies in British realistic fiction. Beginning with George Eliot and 
George Meredith as best typifying the unity of purpose characteristic of 
late Victorian literature Professor Myers proceeds to the novels of Wells, 
Arnold Bennett, and Mr Galsworthy, whom he designates as the “social 
critics.” Finally he traces the departure from the older methods of narra- 
tive and characterization, to the determined use of the new psychology, as 
demonstrated to-day in the writings of Dorothy Richardson, D. H. 
Lawrence, James Joyce, and May Sinclair. The book does not pretend to 
be a critical evaluation from a literary point of view. It is a survey with- 
out apparent bias written with clarity and restraint, and is for the student 
rather than for the intellectually élite. 


ANTHEIL AND THE TREATISE ON Harmony, with Supplementary Notes, by 
Ezra Pound (brochure, 16mo, 106 pages; Three Mountains Press: 10 
francs). A sequence of pronunciamentoes on music qualified by Mr 
Pound’s customary penetration and restiveness. Particularly he is ad- 
vocating the further development of rhythm, though recent emphasis on 
rhythm and the attempt to exploit a new technical area of art without 
the assistance of a new instrument shows signs of perishing. (In Strawin- 
sky’s Sacre, for instance, the rhythms are quite rudimentary—conspicu- 
ously in the matter of simultaneous conflict—as compared with what 
rhythm might be under the mechanical batons of the polymetronome.) 
On the whole, the critique is not so much an analysis as the statement of 
a position, so that one is left sharing not only the author’s convictions but 
also his vagueness as to the best way of carrying them out. 


Tue Revivat or Agstuetics, by Hubert Waley (brochure, 10mo, 40 pages; 
The Hogarth Press: 3/6) utilizes: the Gestalt doctrine of art as the 
“configuration” of an emotional state; the “art as release” theory of 
psychoanalysis; and the current distinction between the aesthetic and the 
scientific. To explain how the externalization of an emotional state in 
the work of art serves not only to indicate the presence of emotion but 
also to induce emotions in the reader, the author appears to rely upon two 
principal factors: the artist’s appeal to certain typical wishes, and the 
power of suggestiveness which the work of art obtains through the hyp- 
notic effect of rhythm, repetition, “obsession,” a technical method of 
securing compliance which is “formal,” or extrinsic to any specific theme. 
. « « Many will find the Revival more suggestive than compelling, but 
the discussion is conducted with sprightliness and contains the many blunt 
and sportsmanlike examples with which it is now the practice to mitigate 
the severities of this subject. 
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MODERN ART 


EATED on the benches in the court-room awaiting our turns 

to testify in the Brancusi case, I noticed an unusual ring 
upon Jacob Epstein’s finger. The reporters in attendance appeared 
deeply impressed by Mr Epstein’s sartorial splendour and did 
full justice to it in their accounts in the daily press, but I don’t 
think any of them noticed the ring. “What is it?’ I enquired. 
“A ruby,” he replied. ‘An Indian prince gave it me.” It was, 
in effect, sufficiently Indian. The large ruby had been embedded 
heavily into the gold which had been carved into the semblance of 
a snake. 

I had forgotten it temporarily but it came to mind when I 
had progressed but a little into the New York exhibition of Mr 
Epstein’s bronzes, at Ferargil’s. The bronzes were so excessively 
Indian, so forcefully Indian!—so very different, indeed, from the 
sort of thing encountered in Dr Katherine Mayo’s new and sen- 
sational book, Mother India.’ The Indian Madonna and Child, in 
particular, were so aggressive that they might be supposed to have 
emanated in direct reply to Dr Mayo’s awful accusation. No 
wonder the Indian prince gave Jacob Epstein that ring. He should 
have given him a lac of rupees, as well, and a white elephant, 
and a half-dozen nautch-girls, and—but I am forgetting again; 
those bronzes were achieved long before Dr Mayo thought of her 
book. The Indian prince after all could only have been a disin- 
terested art lover. Or do you suppose he could have foreseen Dr 
Katherine Mayo and the havoc she was to make of American sym- 
pathy with the Far East, and was preparing against the day? 

In truth, I have a wretched memory, and another thing I com- 
pletely forget, though I should know it, for I must have been told, 
is how Jacob Epstein became so Indian. The psychologists say 
that this sort of forgetting is due to indifference, which is some- 
thing I’m sorry for, if true; and anyway, if I should be proved 
guilty of indifference to the Indianization, as such, of Jacob Ep- 
stein, I certainly am not indifferent to the process of his becoming 
so. Processes are always interesting. Why, I wonder, did he take 


* Mother India. By Katherine Mayo. Illustrated. 8vo. 423 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.75. 
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iton? When he might just as well, like Ralph Rackstraw in Pina- 
fore, have remained an Eng-lish-mun! 

Mr Epstein made an awfully good witness for Brancusi. He 
has immense social skill, and with distinct leanings toward the 
histrionic. He will be a great success in America, just as he has 
been in England. Jacob Epstein couldn’t fail anywhere. His 
charm of manner was just as certain in the spacious court-room as 
when produced for short-range effects across a dinner-table. He 
was grandly patronizing to the presiding judge and to the opposi- 
tion lawyer, speaking to them from a height—as though to little 
children—and, with the greatest virtuosity, screening his amuse- 
ment from them though getting it to us on the back seats perfectly. 
Just the same, and this will illustrate to him what he is up against 
in his return to America after twenty-five years of burial in Eng- 
land, neither this judge nor that lawyer ever seemed to have heard 
of Mr Epstein before! It is always the legal game, I suppose, 
to discredit expert testimony, and all of Brancusi’s well-wishers 
and witnesses were forced to reply to dull enquiries into their right 
to speak authoritatively upon questions of art. “Well, did you 
study anywhere?” asked the lawyer sceptically, when Jacob Ep- 
stein avowed himself to be a sculptor. “Yes, at the Art Students’ 
League in New York, four years at Julien’s, in Paris; and also at 
Carlorossi’s, in Paris.” “Well, have you anything to show for 
it?” “What do you mean?’ “Any paper? Wouldn’t they give 
you a diploma?” “Art schools are not like colleges . . .” began 
Mr Epstein incredulously, as though scarcely trusting his ears. 
“Did you or did you not secure a diploma? Yes or No?” 
thundered the attorney hammering his desk, in the approved 
lawyer manner. “I never heard of such a thing,” said the sculptor, 
still smiling broadly. “Answer the question,” said the judge, 
wearily. “No,” replied Epstein meekly; and the opposing lawyer 
glared triumphantly around the room as though requesting the 
reporters to note especially that point. 

But in the end, the bored judge, who looked as though he had 
never in his life had a job less to his taste than this task of decid- 
ing whether or no the Bird of Brancusi was a work of art or a 
dutiable object of utility, appeared to be impressed, in spite of 
himself, by Mr Epstein’s enthusiasm for it; and gave out the 
official pronouncement that the title of a work of art did not 
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necessarily describe it and consequently that, though the object in 
dispute did not represent a bird literally it could very well embody 
certain impressions in the artist’s mind that had been aroused by 
the flight of a bird. He immediately quelled, though, the mount- 
ing rapture on the back benches, by murmuring to himself, sotto 
voce, that personally he thought all this sort of thing nonsense, 
and had he to choose himself, between Michael Angelo and Bran- 
cusi, he would choose Michael Angelo every time. Those were not 
his exact words, of course, but approximately the burden of his 
refrain. In spite of this chilling lack of modernism, the little 
Brancusi coterie thought him a most excellent judge—far better 
than they had dared to hope for—and that in deciding the Bird 
not to be an object of utility, he had decided everything as far as 
the courts of law were concerned. . . . The amusing farce cannot 
end just yet, however. A legally necessary deposition from the 
author of the Bird—Brancusi is in Paris—delays the final verdict 
another six weeks. It cannot affect critical opinion whichever 
way it goes. 

In the meantime the Epstein exhibition is attended by crowds of 
people who are vaguely but visibly impressed. No instances of 
outraged opinion have as yet been recorded. A foreign-looking 
madonna astonishes nobody. In fact the idea long since became 
general that She was not American. So that is that. The other 
sculptors all admit him to be a sculptor. So do I—in spite of his 
lack of a diploma. He is not as deep as Michael Angelo, it is 
true, nor so suggestive as Brancusi, but he knows how to do what 
he sets out to do. There is a touch of sameness in the work that 
invites the suspicion that Mr Epstein confines himself ¢o the things 
he knows how to do. He doesn’t clutch at the stars like Blake. 
He never fails gloriously but succeeds methodically. Such extraor- 
dinary ease in execution is in fact rather tiresome. The immense 
collection of bronzes he displays gives a suggestion of rankness as 
though it had grown up over night in some most tropical forest. 
But the American public unquestionably likes free-flowering 
geniuses. Sert, for instance. They like him. 


Henry McBripe 











THE THEATRE 


F I were a strict moralist about the theatre, I might take it, 
or myself, to account, because the plays of the past month 
have given me exceptional pleasure, and yet I am critically certain 
that I have not encountered great passions or perfection of form. 
It is, I must assume, within the capacity of the theatre to give a 
certain satisfaction without being great. 


Paul Sifton’s play, Tue Bett, was presented by The New 
Playwrights’ Theatre, the same organization which last year, rather 
self-consciously, put on Loup Speaker and some other experi- 
mental works in such a way that the lover of experiments in the 
theatre began to suspect that the Shuberts were probably right after 
all. Tue Bett is a better play than some of last season’s offerings, 
but not immeasurably better; the production is. It is, in fact, 
so good that it almost conceals the central fault of the play. 

This fault is the author’s allowing his interest to shift when the 
play was half finished. The first act deals with men and women 
enslaved by the vast processes of large-scale manufacture sym- 
bolized by the moving belt—as it is used in the Ford factory and 
in the packing industry. We see the weary, spiritless faithful 
worker on the tenth anniversary of his serfdom, demoted from 
being a foreman because he has been unable to drive his team ahead 
in a competition with another factory; we see his wife, relishing 
the comparatively high wages, clinging to the slight dissipations 
of urban life, and being a little unfaithful to her husband because 
he is too tired and brighter men, with easier hours, retain a prowess 
she demands. We see a daughter, stenographer in the big plant; 
and her “boy-friend,” a fiery youth who hates the process by which 
men are made adjuncts of machinery. Into a sharply drawn picture 
of dreary lives, satirical relief is introduced: the head of the fac- 
tory, accompanied by an imported fiddler, heralded by secretaries, 
arrives, pins a medal on the lapel of the man whose very name 
he cannot remember, and brings hired dancers to restore the steps 
of long ago. When all are gone the girl and the boy stir their 
own passion by dancing to jazz and, broken and weary, fall asleep 
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in each other’s arms. In this “compromising” situation they are 
discovered by the father. Denial of guilt does not satisfy him; 
but the youth swings the dispute into a tirade against the belt, 
and suddenly, with the sounding of gongs and the rattle of cog- 
wheels, the belt comes into view towering above the little human 
beings, manned by sweating slaves, supremely powerful and 
deadly. With that something tremendous took place on the stage. 

It could only have occurred if the emotions already invoked 
were profound, and they were. It could only have a sequel if 
the play of emotions continued, and they did not. From that 
moment the play went communist: the second act was argumenta- 
tive, brought in the Ku Klux Klan to avenge the girl’s honour, 
turned into a riot, and ended with the diversion of the crowd’s 
desire to destroy—the threatened seducer turns into a labour 
leader, announces, with the help of the girl, that the factory is 
going to be closed down, and leads the mob to destroy the belt. 
As usual in experimental plays, the destruction, in the third act, 
is introduced by some fancy jazz dancing, extremely effective while 
the merciless drag of the belt continues; the president of the fac- 
tory makes a sentimental speech instead of a financial one, the 
belt is smashed, and the boy is arrested, reminding the men and 
women that when they are old they will still recall that once, at 
least, in their lives, they defied the belt and stood on their hind legs. 

The play, in short, turned from a moving study of human beings 
into an attack upon a system of production; after the first act the 
belt’s effect on human lives was forgotten, and wages and rights 
and further abstractions, not realized, took their place. It was 
the first act that made me feel Mr Sifton’s power; he has it, and 
some wit, and a gift for the theatre. After the first act, it was 
Mr Edward Massey who made the play interesting, who wove 
groups of people together, who singled out and emphasized the 
moments when individuals held their own against an idea. I am 
far from being impartial in Mr Massey’s regard, so it pleases me to 
note that his direction was applauded by most of the critics. In 
the commercial theatre, one thing would be held against him. It 
was his idea to bring the belt on the scene at the end of the first 
act—dramatically he was right. But since the rest of the play 
could not live up to it, he should have kept the belt for the end— 
or persuaded Mr Sifton to re-write the play a little. 
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My programmes for this month’s plays have all been lost, so I 
cannot name the names of some of the players; the two young 
people were extraordinarily good, playing with simplicity and a 
surcharge of emotion. 


One other play of the month possessed, and created, emotion: 
Coguette, produced by Jed Harris, who produced Broapway, 
written by George Abbott, who collaborated on that piece, and by 
Ann Preston Bridger—a new name. The star is Helen Hayes. 
For a long time Miss Hayes has used the stage as a platform 
from which her points of attractiveness could be admired by those 
who found them attractive; and suddenly, in this play, she acts, 
with passion and authority; all her tricks and mannerisms have 
been, as a fellow-critic remarked, subdued to the part. She is a 
credit to Mr Abbott who directed, and to herself. 

The play has certain elements of goodness ; some are to be found 
in Romeo and Juliet and the rest in any melodrama of southern 
chivalry. These are the best parts of the play, and in indicating 
their sources I do not mean to belittle them in any way. The 
weakness of the play is in the meagre creation of character. The 
coquette is a congeries of characteristics; she is flirtatious, she 
wheedles, she gets around people, but there is nothing in her words 
or actions to make her distinctly a person. The roughneck with 
whom she falls in love is a little better—he has a sort of violence 
which might pass for power; but he too is close to caricature. Al- 
most all the other characters are stock; the exception is an adoles- 
cent, well conceived and well played. 

This is a first play re-worked by an old hand. It has fine points, 
some freshness, and delicacy. 


Two melodramas: deft, quiet imported goods in INTERFER- 
ENCE; harsh, slick violence in Nicutsticx. The end of the sec- 
ond act of the latter is so good that the slow beginning and the 
trick ending are not at all resented. INTERFERENCE is more of a 
piece and has been directed in a languorous, easy-going manner 
which pleases me by drawing out the intensity of its suspense. It 
manages, oddly for melodrama, to create a character; with the 
slightest turn of interest the play could become a straight tragi- 
comedy built around the conception of a rotter who, having once 
experienced beauty, kills whatever threatens that beauty. 
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In Joun, Philip Barry demonstrates again the possession of a 
considerable talent which is either not for the theatre, or has not 
yet made terms with the theatre. This demonstration has gone 
on for some years, and once in a while Mr Barry seems to have 
learned something. The present play is built around the figure 
of John the Baptist ; toward the end of the first act John is expect- 
ing the people of the town to come to hear him preach; he learns 
that his young disciple, Jesus, is also preaching in the neighbour- 
hood and sends some of his men down to meet the approaching 
crowd, so that a number of them may be diverted to the younger 
preacher. And he stands at the door of his tent, watching the 
multitude, and then, before his messengers have reached them, he 
sees the entire crowd turn to the place where Jesus is preaching. 

This was excellently dramatic, it was beautifully conveyed, 
silently, to the audience. The rest of the play was swept away in 
words. Everything was analysed; but the simple things that might 
have been simply told, the suggestion of political intrigue in which 
Herod was involved, the background of Messianic hysteria, were 
smothered; and the crucial thing: that John was not sure of the 
mission of Jesus, and could only be sure when his own death came, 
was not used dramatically at all. 

Mr Ben-Ami was superb. I am not a foregone admirer of his 
methods; he seems, at times, to sacrifice a character to his own 
urgent feeling that everything must be intense and emotional. In 
this case he seemed to have created on the stage the figure that 
was in the author’s mind; he was hampered by endless speeches 
—and he is not the actor to whom speech is essential, nor the one 
who manipulates English with the greatest ease. Yet he lifted 
himself over every obstacle, and I hope that he will not now return 
to the tents of Israel. 

Joun was produced by The Actors’ Theatre, under the direction 
of Mr Guthrie McClintic. When Mr McClintic took over the 
management of this body, after the unsuccessful opening of last 
season, and instantly produced Saturpay’s Cuitpren, laurels 
were placed on his brow. They have withered. Neither in his 
choice of play nor in his direction did Mr McClintic display any 


special gift. 


Another organization, The Garrick Players, began their season 
with THe Taminc oF THE SHREW in modern clothes. Basil 
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Sydney played Petruchio and Mary Ellis, Katherina. Far better 
than Ham tet, the SHrew undergoes the fresh treatment. Espe- 
cially I liked the introduction of vaudeville and burlesque technique 
in certain scenes. Merely to see a motor-car or an electric stove 
while listening to Shakespearean phrases is a small pleasure—the 
pleasure one always feels in the presence of a discovered anachron- 
ism or incongruity. But to see Shakespeare adapted to our native 
stage is to recognize an identity—which is a higher pleasure. His 
comedies are direct descendants of the Venetian commedia—and so 
is our comedy. The current production let us see this, and made 
the Surew vastly entertaining. It seemed strange to me that the 
induction scene and the interruptions from the drunken guest 
counted for'so little. In Gémier’s production, seen here a few years 
ago, much was made of this, and it fitted perfectly. 


It must have been a pleasure to Leslie Howard to find himself 
with a play which allowed him to act, which required of him, for 
success, something more than walking agreeably through a few 
salons and bedrooms. It is a pity that Escape, John Galsworthy’s 
new play, should not be more interesting. It has nine scenes; to 
carry the plot, three or four would be enough. The others are 
added either to make a night’s entertainment (in which case they 
fail) or to allow Mr Galsworthy to make another cross-section of 
contemporary British life. There are six scenes in which an escap- 
ing convict meets various people and is variously aided or perse- 
cuted by them; some of these are as thin and bloodless as anything 
Mr Galsworthy has written; only two have any real gait and drive. 
To one of the latter Miss Frieda Inescort contributes a hard and 
polished gem of acting; to all of them Mr Howard brings precision, 
sympathy, an engaging reality. But nine genre scenes are six too 
many. 


Weatuer Crear—Track Fast is a romance of the race track 
in which the hero neither rides nor wins his bet; it has some excel- 
lent wisecracks of this year’s vintage and is pretty consistently 
amusing. 


An ungrateful city has allowed Miss Mae West’s Wickep AcE 
to disappear after a run of two or three weeks. If this is a rebuke 
to Miss West because her activities last year brought on the censor- 
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ship, it may be justified ; I fear it is nothing of the sort. Clean and 
dull though her new play was, Miss West deserved better for a dis- 
play of technical virtuosity which is—in all seriousness—unparal- 
leled. I do not mean by this that Miss West is a great actress; 
I mean only that her technique, superbly developed, comes out of 
our most uncorrupted theatre—the theatre of revue, burlesque, and 
vaudeville. It is slick, and sly. It is amazingly economical—a look 
of the eye serving Miss West where the complete battery of close-up 
expressions are used by much more respected players. Miss West 
has little range—a few gestures, a few intonations—but she makes 
them serve. To me she was, in a wretchedly cast and vilely staged 
play, incredibly fascinating. 

Her play—she is also the author—achieved a meaninglessness 
almost sublime. Two minutes before the curtain fell I was puzzled 
to see how on earth she could possibly end it—and was baffled be- 
cause she simply didn’t end it at all, merely walked off the stage 
and let the curtain come down on a stage strewn with loose ends. 
The best scene, intellectually, was a burlesque in which a newly 
chosen Miss America writes testimonials; there were also scenes of 
colossal unintentional humour, and some so broadly absurd that 
they were obviously put on merely to see how far in silliness one 
could go. Miss West is neither a portent nor a promise; but I 
will not of my own accord ever miss a show in which she appears. 


Too late for review: SPELLBOUND, with Pauline Lord—mingled 
interest and distaste; Reinhardt’s A MipsuMMER Nicut’s Dream 
—Reinhardt and his talented companies, including Moissi; THe 
Doctor’s DitemMa, by The Guild—the best production of Shaw 
The Guild has done since Heartsreak House, Dudley Digges 
directing; Funny Face—Gershwin score, in case you have for- 
gotten That Certain Feeling the composer has remembered it; 
the prodigious Astaires dance and clown in it and Victor Moore is 
very funny. All these and whatever the gods provide, will be 
reviewed next month. 

GILBERT SELDES 
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MUSICAL CHRONICLE 


O we, in the intelligence that Strawinsky looks from Bach 
to Handel, have reason to suppose “music” will do likewise? 
For one may argue as to whether Strawinsky sets the fashions; 
but beyond question he is barometrically sensitive to them, and 
thus anticipates a need which others in turn will be supplying. 
Meanwhile, there are frequent Bach numbers available to New 
York audiences, and among those which have already been pre- 
sented we should mention in particular the all-Bach piano pro- 
gramme by Harold Samuel. This Bach is the secular Bach, and 
thus the one farthest removed perhaps from Handel. And while 
listening to these steady but tenuous sounds, as executed by one 
who is so expert at bringing out their melodic contrasts, we had 
occasion to ponder the situation of these modern composers who 
had come to restore Bach as a contemporary through encroaching 
upon his province. 

Perhaps it was more than a renewed interest in polyphony which 
placed Bach in a position of major authority. It was also the 
fact that the moderns, like Bach, seem to have held as one of their 
strongest preoccupations the balancing of the licit and the lawless, 
the search for distinction in the direction of chaos. In Bach, this 
inclusion of a “subversive” element was always matched by some 
higher principle of order. We could cite, for instance, his many 
ways of fixing and emphasizing the character of his melodic lines 
until they were able to exist side by side as “individuals,” thus 
waiving the claims of strict harmonic adaptation to each other. 
Each motive, that is, was made to stand out so strongly in its own 
right that the motives could, though played simultaneously, be 
heard in terms of the melodic independence of each, an otherwise 
“unlawful” chord progression being excused by the superior assert- 
iveness of the motives themselves. It also seems that the melodic 
line of his solo pieces for violin or ’cello utilized in another way 
a similar “state of evanescence.” The instrument at times is recit- 
ing a melody, and at other times is hastily interpolating notes which 
are to be felt rather as an accompaniment to that melody (an ac- 
companiment which cannot occur simultaneously, as on the piano, 
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but must generally either precede or follow the notes with which 
it is integrally joined). Thus, certain notes serve in a dual 
capacity, and as melody or harmony, partake somewhat of the 
licences of both. Or again, the many inessential notes natural to 
a style of melody which, like Bach’s, works up and down the scale 
by single or half degrees, afford opportunity for a substratum of 
cacophony which could be noticed as such only were the music to 
be halted at one of these points and the ear allowed to dwell 
upon it. 

The point, however, is not essential to our burden—it being made 
merely to elucidate what might be clearer to some without illustra- 
tion: that in Bach a technical violation of consistency was 
technically matched by order. This was in contrast to the “im- 
pressionistic” development of music after Bach, where—as gradual 
exhaustion of the field drove composers once more into the remoter 
areas of consistency—the “lawless” was now made acceptable, not 
by a coexistent technical counteragent, but by the addition of an 
“ethical” element—the inclusion of an “idea.” New sounds were 
henceforth admitted for their representative value. Under this 
aesthetic, a chaotic element would be “justified” not by stifling it 
beneath some more authoritative principle of order, but by pro- 
gramme: thus, “this is agitation,” or “this is a question,” et cetera. 
In time, still further allowances of this sort were drawn upon— 
notably the weird, the grotesque, and finally the humorous, and 
even the ironic, as in a recent piece by Rieti, who asks us to laugh 
at others for what are obviously his own preferences. (Thus it 
is no accident that Berlioz, with his prophetic imagination for the 
range of the instruments, should also have been so pronounced a 
musical literalist. The development of such sound-values as his 
relied throughout upon this ethical principle of naturalization.) 
By means of these non-technical adjustments, many new regions of 
sound have been opened and made acceptable—but the work of 
art itself, the more thorough its exemplification of such tendencies, 
becomes unilateral, no longer for its appeal upon a purely formal 
accounting. 

Whereupon the modern attempt to “retrench” upon the literary 
allowances without at the same time retrenching upon the extreme 
wealth of tonal freedom which such allowances had produced. 
And Bach, if only by a process of elimination, became the musician 
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whose problem approximated their own. For since there must be 
some ordering principle in the work of art, if the impressionistic 
one is minimized the technical one again becomes prominent. For 
his own day, Bach seems to have strained the chaotic to its farthest 
naturalizable limits. But being Bach, and not post-Bach, he was 
under no historical compulsion to move on still further, into “what 
is left.” It remains to be seen whether the further reaches, ex- 
plored under impressionism, can survive when, under an aesthetic 
of “pure” music, the literary element has been renounced which 
enabled such discoveries: whether sounds useful to one mentality 
can be made to serve another. The problem is being met most 
squarely and affirmatively by Hindemith, and sometimes by 
Krenek. While Strawinsky—returning to our opening sentence— 
would seem, for the time at least, to have chosen the other course, 
a deliberate denuding, a blunt “return to order,” an attempt to 
produce something which, under the aegis of solidity, willingly 
sacrifices more obvious claims to distinction that may seem to mili- 
tate against it. Surely, the author of the Sacre is the composer 
best able to demand our docility and our patience. 


As one of the earliest concerts of importance, the Malkin Trio, 
assisted, played the new Quintet in C-major by Ernest Bloch. 
Before the performance, Mr Bloch appeared in person to give a 
talk on his new work, using for this purpose the inspirational 
vocabulary to which we have previously referred. Unfortunately, 
the composer was next proceeding to show us his themes and 
other such bare samples, but the audience became unequal to the 
mental strain of hearing them in this fashion, and Mr Bloch, 
whose general remarks had been greatly enjoyed, vanished at the 
first premonition of the inattentive buzz. Thus we are left only 
with the “something inside,” the feeling in the breast (pointed 
at) trying to get out, the identity of subjective and objective, 
all being personality. 

The first movement, he had told us, was an encompassed chaos, 
an agitation kept in hand by the author. The second, an andante 
mistico, was best conveyed by a ripple of the hand. But here, he 
explained, appear sudden nodes of insurgency, rebellious moments 
in which the music breaks from its orbit and which the composer 
signalized as “releases.” And he leaves them: they are part of 
the record. Now cultivated, we lay in wait for the release: it 
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came, a sudden flutter and mounting of tones, a sauve-qui-peut 
scrambling Gothically upward, an Icarian flight into Wagner. It 
was a good release—and after it the less champing miéstico was re- 
sumed. Third movement: allegro energico; solace, resignation; 
“happiness if you will.” Particularly towards the close, it seemed 
to have been written and played with great conviction. Mr Bloch, 
who never ventures far or for long beyond euphony, here avoids 
even that little, and the finish of the quintet is indeed a home- 
coming. 

It was reassuring, after the Quintet, to hear Mengelberg’s per- 
formance of Bloch’s early Symphony in C-sharp minor. It con- 
firms the feeling that a man of Bloch’s temperament needs nothing 
short of an orchestra. The great variety of instruments in the 
Symphony, approached by Beethoven and Brahms as the outcome 
of grave preparation in less massive forms, as a kind of musical 
culmination, seems now not to aggravate, but to ease, a musician’s 
difficulties. Chamber music, especially chamber music for strings, 
relies upon resources which are in many respects at their nadir, 
whereas the full orchestra, with its even now but meagrely charted 
field of timbre counterpoint, gives opportunity for that sense of 
massing, of “colossal” climaxes, which are perhaps more accessible 
to our quantity-minded times than are the subtle qualitative 
climaxes, almost like breathings, in the works of Mozart. Thus, 
the C-minor symphony contains the vitality in which for the most 
part the quintet seemed lacking, while the peculiar lyric felicities, 
which we had in mind earlier when using the term “conviction,” 
seemed more frequent. 

The Bloch quintet had been preceded by the Tschaikowsky trio 
in A-minor, for piano, violin, and ’cello. Tschaikowsky’s melodies 
might be said to suffer from their very virtues, since they have a 
propriety within themselves, an independent adequacy, which 
makes them a bit uncongenial to any purpose other than their own 
clear enunciation. It is more natural to reiterate them than to 
develop them (though they were, in one variation, requisitioned 
to serve in a fugue); and thus the trio seems overburdened with 
a constant bandying about of each phrase from one instrument to 
another, and a too symmetrical equalizing of the phrases among 
themselves. Could his constant dittoing of antecedent with con- 
sequent be one of those “lies” which, we learn from Paul Morand, 
Strawinsky claims to have eradicated from his Oedipus? Or was 
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Strawinsky referring to precisely the opposite factor, the lengths 
to which music often goes when attempting to avoid these obvious 
but natural balances? 


May one include here, mention of Miss Angna Enters’ recent 
Sunday evening performance at the Plymouth, though as acting 
it falls to the lot of Mr Seldes, and as colour and design, is 
the province of Mr McBride? Miss Enters’ “compositions” or 
“inventions” in dancing (with the appealing slogan that she does 
not “interpret” music but employs it as “counterpoint” to her 
steps) are not aesthetic dances of the perspirational and gravita- 
tion-defying variety. They are realistic rather than conventional 
or allegorical, and they are a set of transitions between postures. 
These postures, particularly where they derive from primitive 
paintings, are assumed with an astonishing understanding of their 
“history”—by which we mean not their period, but the modulatory 
processes by which Miss Enters arrives at them—the “logic” which 
precedes and follows them. At their best, as in the Mother of 
Heaven, they are offered without apology. At other times, as in 
Feline acted to an accompaniment of Debussy, she calls to her 
assistance a slightly mitigating element of mockery. In the Moyen 
Age with its “hark ye” attitudes wherein the long stiff figure in 
red assumes a succession of admonitory postures, the gravity is 
archaic, and thus quaint, and thus offered as something not quite 
gravity. Miss Enters, in many guises, proffers a study in boredom 
—a girl waiting for her lover, the two versions of Piano Music 
where the mind is obviously elsewhere, the Entr’actes elucidating 
entr’acte sociability. She stoops occasionally to a rather blunt 
comicality, unnecessarily, as one feels, degrading her gracefulness 
for the sake of a few scattered snickers—but this same quality, 
when subtler, as in the Antique 4 la Frangaise or the Contredanse, 
is more positive. This last number, a peasant dance executed with 
an artificial clumsine$s which one hesitates to name as such, since 
the ease of her movements was so apparent and so fundamental, 
closed a series of “interpretations” which combined much psy- 
chology and much gracefulness. The range of her mimicry is per- 
haps not so wide, however, as the range of her titles would seem to 
indicate—for it was the same ingénue, though on every occasion 
with an attitude carried over from the preceding impersonation, 
that answered each curtain call. 

KENNETH Burke 














ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE DIAL AWARD for 1927 was recently offered to Mr 
Ezra Pound, and we are most happy to announce that he 
accepted it—with this proviso: 


“Tt is impossible for me to accept an award except on Cantos or 
on my verse as a whole. .. . 

“It wd. be stupid to make the award on prose-basis as my prose 
is mostly stop-gap; attempts to deal with transient states of murky 
imbecility or ignorance.” 


We agreed to the proviso without hesitation, indeed we had 
never any different notion about it. But as people who know more 
about verse are going to discuss Mr Pound’s in these pages, we 
should like to draw attention briefly to another service of his to 
letters which many are aware of and which many seem anxious 
to forget. 

Writers are the most ungrateful animals. They suck their 
orange as dry as they are able to, and forever after it disgusts them 
to have to think about that orange at all. The innumerable little 
contemptuous paragraphs uttered by the younger (up to 60) 
Parisian writers when Anatole France drew attention to himself 
by being buried are an exaggerated example of this disgust. 

One uses a Parisian example because things are always clearest 
cut in Paris where the writers outside the Academy exhibit the 
charming unanimity of flying fish. Perhaps the only similarity 
between Mr Pound and Anatole France is that they both en- 
couraged new writers. Where Anatole France encouraged mostly 
bad ones, it can be said that Mr Pound has never made a mistake. 
When he was foreign editor of The Little Review, The Little Re- 
view was the most interesting magazine of a quarter century. 
Furthermore his encouragement is worth something. Many an 
encomium is no more valuable than the hair oil applied after a 
hair cut, the aroma of which has been known to repel people. 


What Mr Pound perceives he gives value to. Without any of 
the antics of generosity, he is the most generous of contemporary 
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writers. And if he will not admit that he has written any good 
prose it may well be because of his belief that good prose is the 
expression only of hatred. 

Apart entirely then from the influence of his verse, we can assert 
that Mr Pound is one of the most valuable forces in contemporary 
letters. This is not to say that he sees his ideas taking effect, his 
theories carried to any conclusion; it is rather a question of life 


blood. 
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| FOR THE EIGHTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


THE DIAL 


has been awarded the rating of 


100% 


for the short stories of distinction 
it has published 


EDWARD J. O'BRIEN 


the well-known authority on the short story 


©) in his annual review of American magazine 
© fiction recently published in the Boston 
) q Transcript, again found not a single 
' mediocre story among those which have 
Z | appeared in THE DIAL during the past year. 
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